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THE REAL ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE, OR WHY 
DEAF CHILDREN IN AMERICA NEED NO 
LONGER BE DUMB. 


By Frep De LAND. 
CHAPTER XXV. 
ExpLains His TELEPHONE THEORY TO PROFESSOR HENRY. 


Late in February, 1875, Graham Bell was called to Washing- 
ton by his patent attorneys on business concerning the harmonic 
telegraph system he had invented and for which letters-patent 
had been applied. In this application which was filed in the pat- 
ent office February 25, 1875, he “described two ways of produc- 
ing an intermittent current—the one by actual make-and-break 
of contact, the other by alternately increasing and diminishing 
the intensity of the current without actually breaking the circuit,” 
which he called a pulsatory current. 

Before going to Washington he secured a letter of introduc- 
tion to Prof. Joseph Henry, then secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Henry had prepared the way for the telegraph which 
Morse had perfected and was the foremost scientist in America. 
In later years, Sir William Thomson said: “Joseph Henry and 
Faraday were patterns of scientific investigators. In some de- 
gree they went parallel and made similar scientific discoveries. 
Henry, indeed, preceded Faraday in the great discovery of the 
electro-magnetic induction between unmoved conductors. Henry 
gave the warmest welcome to all practical applications of his 
discoveries. He sought to make none himself, not because 
he superciliously despised the application of science to the public 
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good, but because his own convictions constrained him to go 
on in pure science.” 

Graham Bell understood that certain features which he had 
worked out in telegraphy had previously been discovered by 
Henry. So he called and explained some of the difficulties he 
was laboring under in perfecting his telegraphic system. Henry 
listened with evident interest, and when certain experiments had 
been described, he asked to be allowed to repeat the experi- 
ments and to publish them to the world through the Smithsonian 
Institution, of course giving all the credit of the discovery to Gra- 
ham Bell. This request was granted, and an offer made to show 
the apparatus and experiments. Then Professor Henry, though 
aged, and suffering from a cold, insisted on going at once to see 
the apparatus, which was temporarily at Mr. Hubbard’s home in 
Washington. He put on his coat and was about to order his car- 
riage, when Graham Bell “offered to save him the trouble of go- 
ing out on such a raw, damp day, by bringing the apparatus to 
the Smithsonian Institution.” Professor Henry accepted the 
offer and “appointed noon of the next day for the experiment.” 

When the apparatus was shown and the experiments made 
on the following day, Henry’s intelligent interest and practical 
suggestions assisted Graham Bell to solve the difficulties he was 
laboring with in his harmonic system, and so won his heart that 
he was led to explain all his hopes and plans “for the transmission 
of the human voice by telegraph,” to describe the apparatus he 
proposed making and to detail all his many experiments. 

Professor Henry had a Reis telephone which he had purchased 
from Koenig, of Paris. He had experimented with it and knew 
that it was a form of philosophical apparatus designed to repro- 
duce the musical pitch but not the quality of sound; that Reis 
designed the machine in the hope that it would accomplish in 
transmitting speech, all that Bourseul had suggested in 1854, an 
abstract of Bourseul’s letter having appeared in a local magazine 
published in the city where Reis lived; that during the ten years 
these instruments had been on the market, they were not sold 
and purchased as speech-transmitting telephones, but as ingen- 
ious circuit-breaking devices employing several cells of battery 
and a broken current of unvarying strength, and were advertised 
only as “intended to transmit sounds to a distance by means of 
electricity.” 
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While they were experimenting with the Reis telephone, 
Graham Bell explained that he was familiar with the mechanism 
of the receiving portion of the instrument, as there was one in 
the Institute of Technology, in Boston; that he had never before 
seen the transmitting portion of the apparatus, yet he had gained 
a knowledge from diagrams and descriptions of the instrument 
and its mode of operation. Then he explained to Professor 
Henry how widely different from Reis’s work were the lines 
along which he was groping; how his experiments with the 
human ear had so strongly impressed him with the belief that by 
attaching a bit of iron to a membrane and properly vibrating it 
before an electromagnet with the human voice, an electrical cur- 
rent of varying strength would be set up in a wire: and how he 
had learned from Helmholtz that tones of different qualities re- 
quired different forms of vibrations, if perfect reproduction was 
attained. He explained that he had no thought of devising any 
form of circuit-breaking instrument, but did hope to invent a self- 
contained magneto-generator that could be operated by the 
spoken word. If constructed according to his theory, the 
strength or flow of the current in this telephone would vary as 
varied the aerial impulses impinging upon the diaphragm of the 
transmitter, thus reproducing in the receiver each word spoken 
in the transmitter. 

In Graham Bell’s own words he “had deduced from the 
known laws of magneto-electricity that the vibrations in the elec- 
trical current induced by the to-and-fro movement of a magnet, 
or of inductive material, would correspond to the motions them- 
selves; so that if the changes in the current were graphically 
shown, they would be respresented by a curve substantially simi- 
liar to the curve that would represent the motion of the inducing 
body.... If these to-and-fro movements were made to follow 
sach other with sufficient rapidity to bring their vibrations within 
the limits of sound vibrations, the effect referred to would still 
follow, namely: that the undulatory or vibratory current would 
correspond in character to the character of the vibration that 
caused it and hence to the character of the aerial motions pro- 
duced by that vibration. That is, that the variation in the cur- 
rent would not only correspond in frequency to the rapidity of 
the sonorous vibrations, but would also correspond to those 


minor details of the vibration that determine what we call the 
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character or the quality of the sound produced 
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Professor Henry was not only an eminent scientist, but was 
the leading electrician in America, and was broadminded enough 
to instantly perceive how great a conception was being unfolded 
before him. He knew that no one had ever before suggested the 
possibility of an undulating current having the capacity to repro- 
duce speech in all its variations in tone; that this young man was 
in no sense following in the footprints of earlier workers, but 
boldly blazing his own pathway in an unexplored field of science, 
that the essential step towards success had been taken in the in- 
tellectual “conception of a new principle and mode of operation, 
of a new relation of means to an end,” and that all that was re- 
quired to develop this magnificent theory into a brilliant realiza- 
tion was sufficient electrical knowledge and the requisite me- 
chanical skill. 

Then Graham Bell put the question squarely to Professor 
Henry: “What would you advise me to do; publish it and let 
others work it out, or attempt to solve the problem myself?” 
Professor Henry replied that he believed the plan embodied the 
germ of a great invention, and advised him to work at it instead 
of publishing his theory. Graham Bell then explained that he 
felt that he did not possess “the electrical knowledge necessary 
to overcome the difficulties.” Henry's reply was: “Get it!” 

In writing to his father and mother about this visit, of Pro- 
fessor Henry’s wise and generous counsel, and of his encourage- 
ment to get the necessary electrical knowledge, Graham Bell 
wrote: “I cannot tell you how much these two words have en- 
couraged me. I live too much in an atmosphere of discourage- 
ment for scientific pursuits.... Such a chimerical idea as tele- 
graphing vocal sounds would, indeed, to most minds,seem scarcely 
feasible enough to spend time in working over. I believe, how- 
ever, that it is feasible, and that I have got the clue to the solu- 
tion of the problem.” Again he stated: “The appreciation of 
Professor Henry acted as a stimulus to the development of the 
speaking-telephone. In spite of my efforts to concentrate my 
thoughts upon multiple telegraphy, as Mr. Sanders and Mr. 
Hubbard wished me to do, my mind was full of it. All that I read 
upon electrical subjects seemed to be viewed from the standpoint 
of the speaking-telephone.” 

Several years later he told the members of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science that: “It is from 
scientific men that my work of the last six years has received 
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its earliest and kindest recognition. I gratefully remember the 
encouragement which I received from the late Professor Henry, 
at a time when the speaking telephone existed only in theory. 
Indeed, it is greatly due to the stimulus of his appreciation that 
the telephone became an accomplished fact.” 

Thus, early in 1875, and a year before he applied for a pat- 
ent, Alexander Graham Bell’s conception of the electric speaking 
telephone was theoretically perfect, and in every way adequate 
to the transmission of speech. But mechanically and electrically 
it did not exist until the summer of 1875. First, owing to the 
state of the art at that period. For prior to the issuance of the 
Bell patent there was nothing on record to justify electricians 
in assuming that sound waves in themselves would possess force 
sufficient to generate the necessary current to properly actuate a 
receiver at the distant end of a wire. Nor did electricians then 
understand that telephone messages could be transmitted with an 
expenditure of less than one hundred millioneth part of the cur- 
rent required to telegraph a message, or that a telephone dia- 
phragm takes only about a thousandth part of a second, to attain 
its full movement. Second, owing to lack of funds. Third, 
because in the previous autumn, he had agreed to devote all his 
spare time to developing the autograph system of telegraphy for 
which he had obtained letters-patent. His partners believed that 
would prove more immediately valuable than any other of his in- 
ventions, and could perceive no commercial value in a telephone, 
“a mere scientific toy” that no one would have any use for. 

[Incidentally it may be added that in 1874, there were 
175,735 miles of Western Union land wires, over which it was 
then the practice to send one message at a time, at the rate of 
from 20 to 40 words per minute by the Morse manual method, 
and 50 words per minute by the Phelps printer. In 1872 the 
Stearns duplex assumed a practical form, but it was not intro- 
duced until after 1874, and then came the quadruplex. 

In the summer of 1874, Mr. Thomas Sanders, of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, offered to assist Graham Bell in obtaining patents 
for his telegraphic inventions. Graham Bell has stated that “it 
was decided to file a caveat, and for this purpose we employed 
Mr. Joseph H. Adams, of Boston, as our solicitor. A few days 
after placing the matter in Mr. Adams’ hands, Mr. Gardiner G. 
Hubbard, of Cambridge, not knowing of my negotiations with 
Mr. Sanders offered to enter into a similiar arrangement with 
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me. The result was that Messrs. Sanders and Hubbard both 
became interested in my telegraphic inventions.” 

Mr. Hubbard’s account of the manner in which he became 
interested in Graham Bell’s inventions, is thus described: “In 
August or September, 1874, Mr. Bell was playing on the piano 
at my house and suddenly stopped and asked me if I knew that 
in singing into the piano the proper note would respond, that is, 
if he sang the note ‘do,’ do would respond from the piano. That 
if two pianos in different places were connected by a wire, and 
the key of one was played upon, both being connected in a tele- 
graphic circuit, the other would respond. I then asked him what 
value there was to that fact. He replied that by means of it tele- 
graphic communications could be carried on between two places 
to much greater advantage than by the Morse instruments. I 
told him that I had been interested many vears in the postal tele- 
graph and in telegraphy in general, and that if he had an inven- 
tion of that kind I should have no objection to furnishing the 
funds to take out a patent, as one of my oldest friends in Wash- 
ington had great skill in that matter and considerable skill in 
telegraph patents. He said that he was sorry, but that he had 
already made an arrangement of a similar kind with Mr. Sanders, 
but that Mr. Sanders might be disposed, in consideration of my 
greater experience in such matters, to surrender a portion of his in- 
terest in the invention to me, and that he would make a like surren- 
der. This conversation resulted in an arrangement with him and 
Mr. Thomas Sanders, who was then associated with him, by which 
[ became one-third owner in Mr. Beil’s telegraphic inventions. ... 
I always said that under our agreement we could not claim Mr. 
Bell’s inventions for the transmission of speech. Mr. Sanders 
took a different view; Mr. Bell agreed with me in opinion. Final- 
ly we referred the question to Mr. Pollock, our attorney. He 
thought that considering all the circumstances, as we had ad- 
vanced all the funds which led to the invention, it should be given 
to us even if not included strictly in the terms of the agreement. 

During the summer and autumn of 1875, Mr. Bell’s mind 
seemed to me to be occupied with the electrical transmission of 
speech a great deal more than was to my pecuniary advantage, 
as I did not then believe the transmission of speech could ever 
be made commercially valuable, and I at several times remon- 
strated with him for spending so much time upon the subject.... 
I wanted him to spend his time upon instruments that would 
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transmit many musical notes simultaneously, or upon an auto- 
graph telegraph upon which he was working, as I believed such 
instruments would be of more pecuniary value than any instru- 


ment for transmitting speech.” 
Later, Graham Bell said: “My understanding always was 


that the speaking-telephone was included in the inventions that 
belonged to the Messrs. Hubbard and Sanders from the autumn 
of 1874, but I found at a later period that they had not had this 
idea, which might account for the little encouragement I received 
to spend time on experiments relating to it. Even as late as 
1876 when the telephone was an assured success Mr. Hubbard 
generously offered to relinquish to me all right and title to that 
invention, as he was inclined to think it was outside our original 
understanding.” 

On February 20, 1877, Thomas Sanders said: “Il heard of 
Professor Bell soon after his arrival in Boston in the spring of 
1871, as a teacher of Visible Speech. As I had a deaf and dumb 
son, | was anxious to avail myself of his skill in teaching the deat 
to speak. I first met him at Miss Fuller's school in Pemberton 
Square, Boston, and met him frequently during the autumn of 
1871. We became very intimate. He also frequently visited my 
house, and took a great interest in my boy. These same relations 
of intimacy existed throughout the winter of 1871-72. In the 
autumn of 1872 I placed my boy under his charge at 35 West 
Newton Street, Boston. He remained there during the winter. 
| frequently visited the house, and was aware that Mr. Bell was 
experimenting in telegraphy. Professor Bell came to my mother’s 
house in Salem in October, 1873, and made it his home during 
that winter. It was at some time during the early part of his 
residence in Salem that he communicated to me his idea of mul- 
tiple telegraphy—the simultaneous transmission of messages on 
the same wire in opposite directions. I remember, perfectly, 
assisting him in the construction of apparatus previous to the Ist 
of January, 1874. During the winter of 1873-74, Mr. Bell was 
very much interested in the accomplishment of the simultaneous 
transmission of messages over the same wire.... The (organ) 
experiments satisfied me of the ultimate success of his invention 
or discovery, so much so that in September or October, 1874, I 
agreed to pay all expenses of securing patents and of constructing 
instruments to forward the invention, in consideration of one- 
half interest in the patents, which arrangement still exists in a 
modified form.” 
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Leaving Washington, after his visit with Professor Henry, 
Graham Bell stopped in New York and explained his harmonic 
multiple telegraphic system to President Orton and Electrician 
Prescott of the Western Union. They invited him to bring his 
apparatus to New York and show what it could do on a commer- 
cial circuit. Accepting this invitation he returned to Boston, 
secured his instruments, and was in New York the following 
Monday. A few days later Graham Bell, in a letter to his father 
and mother, wrote: “Mr. Orton and Mr. Prescott both devoted 
a large portion of their time in discussing with me the whole plan 
from its theoretical point of view. Mr. Smith, the manager of 
the experimental room, was absent from town, but was tele- 
graphed for. He replied that he could not come till next morn- 
ing. Tuesday forenoon we had batteries connected and I tuned 
up my instruments. They went like clock work. I have come to 
the conclusion that by a happy chance they are much more per- 
fect than I thought at first. The signals are as clear, sharp and 
rapid as with the ordinary Morse sounder. I connected two 
transmitters and two receivers on only one line and two mes- 
sages were sent simultaneously. We had 100 cells of a battery, 
and all went well on our artificial circuit. Mr. Prescott then 
said he would like to see them tried on a real line wire. He tele- 
graphed to Philadelphia to have two wires crossed there so as to 
give us (practically) a continuous wire from New York to Phila- 
delphia and back. The electro-magnets I employed were not 
intended for trial on a long line. They were wound with coarse 
wire and the resistance was only 3 ohms. Ordinary electro-mag- 
nets for actual service on a line have a resistance of about 200 to 
600 ohms. None of us, therefore, expected the instruments to 
work without stronger magnets. But they did work. The sig- 
nals, though feeble, came sharply and concisely through the 200 
miles of line wire!!! I suggested trying stronger magnets, so 
Mr. Prescott ordered the instruments to be taken to the work- 
shop and stronger magnets placed on them.” 

Later Graham Beil stated that on the following day he 
desired to take the apparatus to the president of the Atlantic & 
Pacific Telegraph Company. But after a long conference be- 
tween Mr. Orton and Mr. Prescott, he was prevailed upon to 
leave them with the Western Union. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
TRANSFORMING THE TELEPHONE THEORY INTO TANGIBILITY. 


From his visits to Professor Henry and Mr. Orton, Graham 
3ell returned elated in spirit, but “thoroughly worn out physi- 
cally,” and was “beginning to realize the cares and anxieties of 
being an inventor.” His partners were urging him to complete 
both telegraph systems as rapidly as possible, and in the effort to 
comply with their wishes and yet keep his professional work up, 
the mental and the physical strain became unbearable. So he de- 
cided “to give up all professional work for some weeks.” Thus 
he turned his private pupils and his classes over to others, on the 
supposition that he would be prepared to take them again in a 
month. But several months passed before he again fully entered 
upon his educational work, and only then because he had ex- 
hausted his own funds and had spent all the money he cared to 
borrow from friends. 

Referring to this period Mr. Hubbard said: “Mr. Bell has 
a very inventive mind, and I have often begged him to give up 
his profession and devote himself to telegraphy; but his reply 
uniformly was, that he would not devote any of his time to 
telegraphy, wonderful as he felt the invention to be, if he did 
not expect thereby to make money enough to devote his life to his 
protessional work, for it was a great damper to his spirits to be 
compelled to ask his pupils, most of whom were poor, to pay him 
for his services and lectures to them.” 

On March 18, 1875, he wrote, in explanation of this step: 
“Flesh and blood could not stand much longer such a strain as 
I have had upon me. Professional work is all in confusion; and 
the only way is to cut the Gordian knot and throw up everything 
Later he wrote: “I put off all my 


” 


until the end is achieved 
pupils and classes from the early part of March until the 12th of 
April. It is hardly necessary to state that by that time my pro- 
fessional work had become thoroughly disorganized, and that 
I began to be in real want. Still, the emoluments derived from 
my connection with the Boston Universty and the fees received 
from a few private pupils, gave me a small income which enabled 
me, by severe economy, to get along. Towards the end of May 
or the commencement of June, however, I began to feel that a 
change of some kind was imperatively necessary. My profession 
was gradually dwindling away, and but for the kindness of my 
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colleague, the late Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, in advancing to me 
sums of money that would in the future become due to me from 
my lectures in the Boston University, I would not have been 
able to get along at all. My pecuniary condition was not known 
or fully understood by Mr. Sanders and Mr. Hubbard. They had 
agreed to pay the expenses of my experiments; but no arrange- 
ment had been made to remunerate me for my time. On ac- 
count of the peculiar relations then beginning to arise between 
myself and Mr. Hubbard, I was unwilling that he should know 
of the condition in which I was placed, and could not bear the 
idea of asking him to modify the arrangement that had been en- 
tered into, so as to contribute any money to my support. The 
peculiar relations to which I refer will be understood when I say 
that Mr. Hubbard’s daughter is now my wife....” 

March 6, 1875, Graham Bell filed his application for a patent 
on an autographic system of telegraphy, in which receivers tuned 
to a definite pitch vibrated in unison with the succession of electric 
impulses sent out from their respective transmitters, and thus con- 
trolled the action of a recording lever operating on an ink- 
1ibbon, so that ‘‘an exact copy of any message, picture, or other 
object impressed or written upon the metallic foil can be trans- 
mitted to and obtained at the receiving end.” 

May 24, 1875, Graham Bell wrote to his father and mother: 
“IT am so immersed in telegraphy and science that I find it impos- 
sible to write freely about anything else, but I feel that at the 
present time you can scarcely be inclined to listen to anything 
I have to say on such subjects. Since I gave up professional 
work and devoted myself exclusively to telegraphy, I have been 
steadily gaining health and strength.... The autograph ar- 
rangement is rapidly approaching completion. Already I can 
copy handwriting quite legibly, though not yet neatly. The rate 
of transmission by means of my instruments will be exactly ten 
times more rapid than ‘Bakewell’s autograph telegraph,’ in which 
the rate is 300 letters per minute.... Every moment of my 
time is devoted to the study of electricity and to experiments. 
The subject broadens. I think that the transmission of the hu- 
man voice is much more nearly at hand than I had supposed. 
However, this is kept in the background just now, as every effort 
is to be made to complete the autograph arrangement, so as to 
have it used on some line.... I fear that this telegraphic busi- 
ness may force me to remain the greater portion of the summer 
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here, but I cannot tell yet, so many details have to be worked 
out. My inexperience in such matters is a great drawback. 
However, Morse conquered his electrical difficulties although he 
was only a painter, and I don’t intend to give in either till all is 
completed.” 

In this autograph telegraph system he utilized his multiple 
telegraph apparatus for the purpose of reproducing in distant 
places a fac simile of a picture or a handwriting, so that written 
messages could be transmitted. In his own words: “The vibra- 
tions of the tuned reed receivers of my multiple telegraph appar- 
atus were used to make or break a local circuit through the in- 
strumentality of what I have termed ‘vibratory circuit breakers,’ 
and so cause marks to be recorded on paper or other material.” 

On June 2, 1875, he wrote to Mr. Hubbard: “I have acci- 
dentally made a discovery of the very greatest importance in re- 
gard to the transmitting instruments.... I have succeeded to- 
day in transmitting signals without any battery whatever! The 
musical note produced at the receiving end was sensibly the 
equivalent of that at the transmitting end in loudness as well 
as pitch.” 

This important discovery in transmitting telegraphic signals 
was perceived while making an experiment to ascertain whether 
the receiving reeds in his autograph system “were properly tuned 
to their corresponding interrupters.’ There were three experi- 
mental stations upon a single line wire, and when plucking the 
reed at one transmitter, its peculiar tone and timbre was repro- 
duced at the required receiving station, although no current was 
on the line. Graham Bell reasoned that this action was probably 
due to the residual magnetism in the coils, after the heavy bat- 
tery currents had been cut off, and it solved the one great diffi- 
culty in regard to the practical operation of the various instru- 
ments he had devised for the reproduction of speech. 

As he says, it was purely an accidental discovery. But so 
was that apple which is said to have fallen from the tree under 
which young Newton was resting. The fact that the musical 
note produced was the same as the note transmitted might easily 
have escaped the attention of many an earnest worker. And here 
is where the true genius of the man is exalted in the history of 
the invention of the telephone. For had Graham Bell not instant- 
ly perceived the almost imperceptible response to his accidental 
touch, and accurately reasoned the cause, months and even years 
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of additional labor might have been necessary before the prob- 
lem of speech transmission would have been accurately solved. 
But his trained faculties enabled him to work out in his mind by 
a process of pure scientific reasoning the cause that wrought the 
effect, to perceive its value when applied to his telephone experi- 
ments, and then to devise a method and a means by which similar 
results could be obtained in the transmission of speech. Inci- 
dentally, it was also an excellent illustration of the important part 
that incidents slight and insignificant in themselves often play in 
great achievements. 

The words telephone and microphone were used half a cen- 
tury before Graham Bell began his experiments, and their coin- 
age is credited to Wheatstone. Thus there were sound tele- 
phones and steam telephones and musical telephones long before 
1876. In Germany the speaking tube was sometimes called 
‘the telephone.’ But not until Graham Bell showed the world 
how to transmit speech electrically was there an electric-speak- 
ing telephone. 

Graham Bell had previously designed harmonic telephones 
for use in his multiple system of telegraphy, that is, telephones 
for the transmission of musical notes, and he had designated 
them as telephones in his application for a patent. But as a result 
of this accidental discovery, he now set about making the first of 
the electric-speaking telephones, and completed this crude in- 
strument just one year to a day prior to certain memorable tests 
at the Centennial that will be referred to later. 

Graham Bell has stated that this accidental discovery con- 
vinced him of his error in being led to believe “that magneto- 
electric currents generated by the vibration of permanent mag- 
nets or reeds, would be too feeble to produce any useful practical 
results.” And thus he immediately gave instructions for mak- 
ing this first of all telephones. He states that when the trans- 
mitter was ready, “I was anxious to try the instrument at once, 
and could not wait to have the duplicate receiver made, so I 
attempted to use it with one of my harmonic receivers. Upon 
passing a battery current through the coils of the instrument, 
however, the attraction of the magnet was so great as to tear 
the heavy armature away from the membrane.” 

Then other membranes were secured, pieces of iron were 
glued to them, and dispensing with the use of the battery cur- 
rent, the effort to transmit speech was again earnestly undertaken. 
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These experiments were carried on in the factory of Charles 
Williams, Jr., 109 Court Street, Boston, where the first telephone 
was made. It was a very noisy shop with more or less vibration 
from heavy machinery constantly in operation; a place entirely 
unsuitable in which to experiment with an instrument so deli- 
cately responsive as the telephone. Arranging the crude instru- 
ments on the experimental line Graham Bell talked and shouted 
at the stretched membrane of the transmitter placed in the upper 
room while his assistant, Thomas A. Watson, was in the room 
down-stairs listening with his ear pressed against the reed of the 
harmonic receiver temporarily taken from the telegraph set. 
Graham Bell thus describes the occurrence: “I was interrupted 
by the sudden appearance of Mr. Watson who had rushed up- 
stairs in a state of great excitement, and who declared that he 
had heard vocal sounds proceed from the instrument to which he 
had been listening, and that he could almost understand what 
was said. We then changed places, but I was unable to hear 
anything on that occasion. This inability I attributed at the time 
to the noise of the machinery in the work-shop, and to the fact 
that Mr. Watson (then about 21 years of age) was unable to 
throw out his voice with sufficient force to set the membrance 
of his telephone into good vibration.” 

While the results of these experiments were not all that 
might have been expected, they were sufficient to encourage 
Graham Bell not only to reconstruct his instruments, using 
heavier membranes and lighter armatures, but they convinced 
him that here was the tangible realization of his long-held theory 
of speech transmission. 

Incidentally it may be added that in 1879, these reconstruct- 
ed instruments were taken by a number of witnesses to the pre- 
cise place in the work-shop where Graham Bell tried the origi- 
nals in 1875, and no words could be made out. They were 
immediately taken to a quiet place and conversation was suc- 
cessfully carried on. Again, some of the membranes used in 
1875 were made of sheepskin and others of gold-beater’s skin. 
The articulation of the instruments having the latter was not 
so distinct, but the sheepskin membranes soon became damp 
by the action of the breath, and the articulation was then much 
less distinct. 

June 28, 1875, he wrote: “Mr. Hutchings (the organ builder) 
kindly devoted the whole of this afternoon to the construction 
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of a steel reed for me. One of the latest receiving instruments 
was inclosed in a wooden box and had its armature so arranged 
as to be set in vibration by a current of air passed through the 
box. The instrument was completed this evening in time for 
trial. Mr. Hutchings operated the reed in the little room up- 
stairs (William's office) while I observed the effect upon a re- 
ceiving instrument placed in the basement of the building. The 
sound was so perceptible that I found it unnecessary to place 
my ear against the instrument. The vibration of the armature 
could also be seen and felt. No battery nor permanent magnet 
was used.” The impulses were generated through “the vibration 
of the armature acting upon the residual magnetism of the elec- 
tro-magnet and armature,” after the battery current was cut 
off. 

July 1, 1875, Graham Bell wrote to Mr. Hubbard: “The 
experiment to which I alluded when I saw you last promises to 
be a grand success. On singing this afternoon in front of a 
stretched membrane attached to the armature of the electro- 
magnet, the varying pitch of the voice was plainly perceptible 
at the other end of the line, no battery nor permanent magnet 
being employed. When the vibrations are received upon an- 
other stretched membrane in place of a steel spring, it is possible, 
nay, it is probable that the timbre of the sound will be perceived. 
I hope to try the experiment to-morrow afternoon. 

“This morning in dipping into a French work upon Tele- 
graphy, I came across a full description of the Type-Telegraphe 
de M. Bonelli. I find it to be identical with our autograph 
arrangement, save that five telegraph wires are required instead 
of one for transmission.” 

August 14, 1875, Graham Bell wrote to Mr. Hubbard: “On 
glancing back over the line of electrical experiments, I recognize 
that the discovery of the magneto-electric current generated by 
the vibration of the armature of an electro-magnet in front of 
one of the poles is the most important point yet reached. I[ 
believe that it is the key to still greater things. The effects 
produced, though slight in themselves, appear to me so great in 
proportion to their cause that I feel sure that the future will 
discover means of utilizing currents obtained in this way on ac- 
tual telegraph lines.... 

“T can see clearly that the magneto-electric current will not 
only permit of the actual copying of spoken utterance, but of the 
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simultaneous transmission of any number of musical notes 
(hence messages) without confusion. 

“The more I think of it the more I see that the method of 
making and breaking contact so many times per second, is only 
the first stage in the development of the idea. 

“When we can create a pulsatory action of the current 
which is the exact equivalent of the aerial impulses, we shall cer- 
tainly obtain exactly similar results. Any number of sounds can 
travel through the same wire without confusion, and any number 
should pass along the same wire. 

“It should even be possible for a number of spoken mes- 
sages to traverse the same circuit simultaneously, for an attentive 
ear can distinguish one voice from another, although a number 
are speaking together.” 

In his original conception Graham Bell had_ theoretically 
planned a self-contained magneto generator to be operated by 
the spoken word impinging upon the diaphragm that in turn gen- 
erated magnetic and electric waves similar in form to the sound 
waves. Then he was led to believe that sound waves created by 
the voice would have insufficient strength to produce the neces- 
sary respondent vibratory motion of the soft iron armature in a 
magnetic field. So he endeavored to devise a plan by which the 
current would flow on the line from a battery, the amount ‘of 
current passing being regulated by the amount of resistance 
moved in or out of the circuit by the action of the voice upon the 
membrane. Then he cut off the battery and secured his effects 
through impulses generated through “the vibration of the arma- 
ture acting upon the residual magnetism of the electro-magnet.” 
Before the end of .\ugust he was able to clearly perceive the 
virtue in a permanent magnet telephone, an instrument that might 
be likened to a miniature dynamo with its armature driven by the 
sound-waves issuing from the vocal organs; and this was the only 
] 


type of commercial telephone used during the early vears of the 


exploitation of the invention. 
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(To be continued.) 




















SPECIAL REPORT UPON THE DEAF, BASED ON THE 
RETURNS OF THE TWELFTH CENSUS.’ 


PREPARED BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, AS EXPERT SPECIAL 
AGENT OF THE CENSUS OFFICE. 


(Continued from page 47). 


In Table xiv the deaf are considered by causes of deafness in 
relation to degree of deafness, deaf relatives, and consanguinity of 
parents. 

The results contained in Table Xiiv relating to total and partial 
deatness are shown graphically in Diagram 37 (page 140). 

Broad groups.—lIt appears that affections of the middle ear re- 
sult chiefly in partial deafness, and affections of the internal ear 
chiefly in total deafness. 

Subgroups.—Suppurative affections of the middle ear appear 
to be much more productive of total deafness than nonsuppurative, 
or catarrhal, affections. Affections of the labyrinth result chiefly in 
partial deafness and affections of the auditory nerve in total deaf- 
ness. 

Principal assigned causes —From Diagram 37 it appears that of 
the diseases affecting the middle ear, scarlet fever seems to be the 
only one producing total deafness in a majority of the cases. Catarrh 
produces chiefly partial deafness. Of the diseases affecting the in- 
ternal ear, meningitis and brain fever produce chiefly total deafness. 

In regard to the unclassified causes, the deafness is chiefly 
total among the congenital cases and partial among those deaf from 
old age, military service, or hereditary causes. 

More than 80 per cent of those deaf from influenza, catarrh, or 
colds were only partially deaf, and more than 80 per cent were totally 
deaf among those deaf from meningitis, brain fever, and among 
the congenital cases. More than &5 per cent were only partially deaf 
among those deaf from old age, military service, or hereditary 
causes. 

In Table xiv the deaf are shown by causes of deafness, in re- 
lation to sex, race, and nativity of the whites. 


*A reprint of “Special Reports: the Blind and the Deaf,” in the part relat- 
ing to the Deaf: issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, 1906. Commenced in the October, 1906, number of 
the REvIEw. 
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Table xLvr1 shows the approximate percentage of the deaf of 
each class included in Tables xiit’, XLiv, and XLv who lost hearing 
from the specified causes. 

Period of life when deafness occurred —Table xLvi shows that 
the percentage deaf from suppurative affections of the middle ear 
is more than twice as great among the deaf from childhood as among 
the deaf from adult life, and the proportion deaf from affections of 
the auditory nerve more than three times as great. 

On the other hand, the proportion deaf from non-suppurative 
or catarrhal affections of the middle ear is more than three times 
as great among the deaf from adult life as among those deaf from 
childhood. 

Degree of deafness—The percentage congenitally deaf is eleven 
times as great among the totally as among the partially deaf, and the 
proportion deaf from affections of the auditory nerve more than four 
times as great. On the other hand, the percentage deaf from non- 
suppurative or catarrhal affections of the middle ear is nearly four 
times as great among the partially as among the totally deaf. 

Sex.—The percentage deaf from affections of the internal ear 
is greater among males than females, and the proportion deaf from 
affections of the middle ear greater among females than males. The 
proportion born deaf and deaf from old age is about the same in 
either case. Military service and falls and blows are of course re- 
sponsible for a greater proportion of cases among the males than 
the females. 

Race.—The percentage deaf from affections of the middle ear 
is more than twice as great among the whites as among the colored. 
In the case of scarlet fever, eight times as great. On the other hand, 
the proportion deaf from malarial fever and quinine is four times as 
great among the colored as among the whites; and the proportion 
born deaf more than twice as great. 

Nativity of whites—The percentage deaf from the specified 
causes are larger among the native whites than the foreign born 
excepting in the case of colds, typhoid fever, old age, military serv- 
ice, falls and blows, and sickness. An extremely small percentage 
of the foreign born lost hearing from meningitis. 

Colored races ——The proportion born deaf and deaf from affec- 
tions of the internal ear is greater among the negroes than among the 
Indians ; and the proportion deaf from affections of the middle ear, 
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See February, 1908, number of the REvIEw. 
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old age, falls and blows, and indefinite “sickness” greater among the 
Indians than the negroes. More than 4 per cent of the negroes lost 
hearing from malarial fever and quinine, and less than 1 per cent of 
the Indians. 

Deaf relatives —The percentage born deaf and deaf from disease 
of ear, catarrh, and from “hereditary” causes is greater among those 
who have deaf relatives than among those who have not; and the 
percentage deaf from meningitis, brain fever, typhoid fever, old age, 
military service, falls and blows, and sickness is less. 

Consanguinity of parents —The most striking feature seems to 
be the large proportion congenitally deaf among those whose parents 
were cousins. The percentage congenitally deaf is nearly three 
times as great among those whose parents were cousins as among 
those whose parents were not; the percentage deaf from disease of 
ear is also larger, but only slightly. The percentage deaf from 
scarlet fever is less, but not to any great extent; and the percentage 
deaf from catarrh, though considerably less, is sufficiently great to 
give catarrh prominence among the assigned causes of deafness, both 
where the parents were cousins and where they were not. 

Meningitis, old age, and military service are not at all promi- 
nent where the parents were cousins, but moderately so where they 
were not. 

Out of a total of 89,287 deaf, 4,065, 4.5 per cent of the total or 
5.1 per cent of those answering, reported that their parents were 
cousins ; 75,530, 84.6 per cent of the total or 94.9 per cent of those 
answering, reported that their parents were not cousins; and in 
9,692 cases, or 10.9 per cent of the whole, the question was not 
answered. ‘Therefore at least 4.5 per cent of the deaf are the off- 
spring of cousin-marriages. 

Table xivit shows the age and period of life when deafness oc- 
curred, the degree of deafness, and the deaf having deaf relatives, 
by consanguinity of parents, with the percentages resulting. 

In the case of the deaf from birth the proportion whose parents 
were cousins is more than twice as great as when all the deaf are 
considered, 11.8 per cent of the deaf from birth being the children 
of cousins and 4.5 per cent of the whole of the deaf. 

These would be the true percentages on the usual assumption 
that the ratios in “not stated” cases are substantially the same as in 
the cases stated, but in the present instance there is some reason for 
supposing that they may be different. 

Some people are sensitive to questions concerning consan- 
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guinity in marriage, especially where defective offspring have ap- 
peared, and in such cases nonreply would be an easy means of 
evading the question. It may be possible, therefore, that the pro- 
‘not stated” 


‘ 


portion having parents cousins may be larger among the 
than the stated cases. However this may be, and whatever interpre- 
tation be put upon cases of nonreply, it is obvious that the true per- 
centages, both in the case of parents cousins and parents not 
cousins, are greater than those noted in the tables, for the reason 
already given, viz, that these percentages are based upon totals that 
include the “not stated” cases. 

It also appears that the percentage having parents cousins is 
greater among the deaf from childhood than the deaf from adult 
life; greater among the totally deaf than the partially deaf; and 
greater among those having a or b deaf relatives than among those 
who have not (a relatives are brothers, sisters, or ancestors; D 
relatives are uncles, aunts, cousins, or other relatives not a, c, or d; 
c relatives are sons or daughters; and d relatives are husbands or 
wives). 

The percentage “not stated” is larger among the deaf from adult 
life than the deaf from childhood ; and, in the case of the deaf from 
adult life, seems to be proportionally larger the more advanced the 
age when deafness occurred. This increase is accompanied by a 
corresponding decrease in the percentage having parents not cousins. 
The reason for this is not obvious. 

Of those whose parents were cousins, 42.1 per cent were deaf 
from birth, and only 15 per cent of those whose parents were not 
cousins. It thus appears that the percentage deaf from birth is 
nearly three times as great (2.8) among the deaf whose parents were 
cousins as among those whose parents were not. 

Of the deaf whose parents were cousins, 53.4 per cent, and of 
those whose parents were not, 29.9 per cent, have other members of 
their families deaf (a or D relatives). It thus appears that the per- 
centage having a or b deaf relatives is nearly twice as great (1.8) 
among those whose parents are cousins as among those whose 
parents are not. 

The converse fact also appears, viz, that the percentage having 
parents cousins is more than twice as great (2.6) among those who 
have a or b deaf relatives as among those who have not (relatives, 
8.4 per cent; no relatives, 3.2). 

Table xivi11 shows the number of deaf from the principal as- 
signed causes, by consanguinity of parents, with the percentages 
resulting. 
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Table xiviit shows that of the deaf whose parents were cousiiis, 
assigned causes to which the largest percentages are attributed 


TABLE \.LVIIL.—NUMBER AND PER CENT DEAF FROM PRINCIPAL CAUSES, 
BY CONSANGUINITY OF PARENTS. 


CAUSE OF DEAFNESS. 
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Causes of deafness: 
Affections of external ear 
Affections of middle ear... 
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Total. 


89,287 


871 


.2905 


| are the congenital and hereditary causes and disease of ear. 
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Parents 
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(To be continued.’ 


ANGUINITY OF 
PARENTS. 


PER CENT. 


Z >. , 
—" Not Parents —— Not 

ecsniie: stated. cousins. manta stated. 
75.530 9.692 4.5 84.6 10.9 
760 82 33 87.3 9.4 
320,824 2,739 3.5 88.6 7.9 
11,12! d31 2.3 90.4 6.8 
25,251 3,741 7.0 81.0 12.0 
7.544 2,299 2.7 74.6 22.7 
6,647 492 3.9 89.5 6.6 
3,683 305 5-3 87.5 72 
2,194 174 4.1 83.9 7.0 
1,524 207 2.5 85.8 11.7 
| 10,450 948 2.6 39.3 8.1 
2,666 327 2.6 6.7 10.7 
| 1,427 142 4.1 87 2 8.7 
3,741 167 2.1 93.7 4.2 
1,859 95 2.9 92.4 4.7 
1,839 156 2.9 89.5 7.6 
11,322 1,440 11.8 78.2 10.0 
2,369 954 I.I 70.5 28.4 
2,897 305 1.2 89.4 9.4 
1,933 215 4.2 86.2 9.6 
1,786 277 2.7 82.4 12.9 
1,257 117 4.3 87.5 8.2 
799 53 6.3 87.9 5.3 





THE FIFTH DANISH MEETING OF TEACHERS 
OF THE DEAF. 


By ANDERS HANSEN, NysBorc, DENMARK. 


Qn the 14th and the 15th of October last the fifth biennial 
meeting of the Danish teachers of the deaf took place in Fredericia. 
The president of the teachers’ association, Mr. A. Hansen, of 
Nyborg, welcomed the assembly and gave in his introductory ad- 
dress expression of the gratitude of the profession for the new 
regulation of the teachers’ salaries which had been accomplished 
through a law in the time between the fourth and the fifth meetings. 

At this meeting three topics of interest were brought to the 
consideration of the assembly, and they all got a preliminary solution 
through resolutions. 

Mr. A. V. Holm, of Nyborg, read a paper on the topic: “Is 
an extension of the missionary work for the deaf in our country 
desirable ?” 

The speaker was of the opinion that the present state of things 
Was unsatisfactory and unjust to the majority of the deaf, namely, 
all who lived away from the capital, where the church for the 
congregation of the deaf is built and where the specially appointed 
clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Joergensen, holds religious service twice 
a Sunday, whilst no regular service is held by him in other parts of 
the country on Sundays. He was in sympathy with the idea that 
teachers of the deaf could do a good deal of missionary work among 
the adult deaf, whom they knew better than, or at least as well as, 
anybody else. 

He meant also that special religious service ought to be pro- 
vided by the schools annually at the confirmation festivities in the 
schools, when so many of the former pupils return on a visit. Some 
more effort ought to be displayed in bringing the adult deaf in 
contact with the pastor of his or her parish. 

The discussion that followed was animated and ended in a reso- 
lution, “that the meeting considers the present organization of 
spiritual care to the adult deaf as inadequate and is of opinion that 
an extension of it is necessary.” 

Mr. V. Larsen, of Fredericia, read a paper dealing with what 
might be done by the authorities for the care of little deaf children 
before they reach school age. The speaker believed that many little 
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souls now living in sad and cheerless surroundings not fitted to the 
needs of such a little child could be assisted and cheered through the 
good offices of a committee. After a lively discussion a committee 
was elected to consider what might be done to meet this need. 

The paper of Mr. A. Hansen, of Nyborg, concerning the train- 
ing of teachers of the deaf, is here given in full on the invitation of 
the editor of the AssocIATION REVIEW: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: In introducing to vour consideration 
this topic, the training of teachers desiring to enter the work in the 
school of the deaf, I have thought it advisable to review the methods 
pursued in the different countries, and to that end by first mentioning 
the nations to which we are in nearest relationship, both in regard to 
descent and culture; I begin, consequently, with Norway. 

To this assembly of Danish teachers of the deaf it is a well- 
known fact that the Norwegian government recently has outlined 
fixed rules for the preparation of young teachers who want to be- 
come teachers of the deaf. The training of such teachers is to take 
place in the public school for the deaf in Christiania and the course 
is of two vears’ duration. The conditions of admission are to have 
passed the examination as elementary teacher or to be provided with 
a university degree. Let me add to this information that the eco- 
nomical conditions of the Norwegian teachers of the deaf are less 
satisfactory than with us. 

In Sweden there has, since long ago, been in activity a course 
for the training of the future teachers of the deaf. This course is 
connected with the public deaf school at Manilla, near Stockholm. 
The conditions for admission are similar to what they are in Norway. 

After one year’s theoretical and practical training, the young 
teacher is nominated as assistant, either in the Manilla institution 
or in another ministry designated school of the deaf, where he or 
she has to work in the classes for one vear, after which the candi- 
date is admitted to undergo the prescribed test for teachers of the 
deaf, and when that is passed he or she can get a final appointment 
in some school.! I want also here to state that the remuneration 
our Swedish colleagues get is slightly smaller than in Denmark. 

Finland does not belong to the Scandinavian group in regard to 
race or language, but as to culture that country is in close union 


‘The appointment of teachers in board schools, public deaf schools, and 
colleges is of another nature in most countries on the European continent 
than, for instance, in the United States. It is more binding for the authorities. 
When a teacher has become finally appointed, as a rule after one or two years’ 
service, he cannot be dismissed except he commit acts of a criminal nature. 
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with the three Scandinavian countries, and on that account I have 
chosen to mention it in this connection. 

If any one wants to enter our profession in Finland and is in 
possession of the certificate as elementary teacher or of a university 
degree, he may get a temporary appointment of two years in one of 
the public schools of the deaf, during which period he has to prepare 
himself under the direction of the headmaster to sit for the specially 
established examination for teachers of the deaf, which is under the 
control of a commission. During the preparatory period the candi- 
date gets a modest salary in the above-mentioned cases. 

The salaries our Finnish colleagues get in the public schools of 
are some of the best in Europe when 





the deaf—mostly state schools 
the cost of living is taken into consideration. 

If we now look southward to Germany we shall find a well- 
organized system for the training of teachers of the deaf; in Prussia 
it deserves even the name of an excellent system. 

The main center for this training in Prussia is the royal school 
for the deaf in Berlin. The admission requirements to the training 
course, generally attended by some 6 to 10 students, are tp have 
passed the second part of the examination for elementary teachers, 
or to have a university degree supplemented with a prescribed peda- 
gogical test. The authorities provide bursaries for the candidates 
during the training period. Some of the lectures are given by pro- 
fessors from the Berlin University. Some of the teachers get, how- 
ever, their professional training in one or another of the public 
institutions for the deaf, under the leadership of the director of the 
school. In this case the teacher has also to be trained at least two 
years before he is admitted to sit for the examination that is pre- 
sided over by a special commissioner, if held in the provinces; or 
the candidate can go to Berlin to be tried there in the royal school, 
together with the other candidates. The written test consists of an 
extensive treatise on a given topic, to the elaboration of which the 
candidate may take six months. 

In Berlin there is, furthermore, another course to be found, 
namely, one for teachers desirous of preparing themselves to under- 
take a headmastership. A period of at least five years after the test 
for a teacher of the deaf is passed is required of the candidates 
going in for this second examination. The candidates are tested in 
many branches of our special pedagogy as well as in French, and 
optionally in English or Latin. 

In the Kingdom of Bavaria there is a training course, at the 
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Munich institution, of only one vear’s length. Also the grand duchy 
of Baden has provided a similar course for teachers of that country. 
In other of the states within the German Empire, where no special 
training courses are established, the teachers attend one of the above- 
mentioned centers. 

In Prussia, as well as in some of the other states, there seems to 
be a commendable relationship between what the school authorities 
expect or exact of the teachers and the pay they give for it—and it 
ought to be so all over the world—for the salaries are, generally, 
well regularized. 

In Austria there prevails no conformity of the education of the 
voung teachers of the deaf. Special provision for the training is 
established both in Vienna and Prague, and in several other places. 

The Vienna school requires at least that the young teacher shall 
have the certificate of the city school teachers’ test to be admitted 
to the preparatory work in the school leading on to the examination 
of teachers of the deaf, that is presided over by a commission. 

The institutions for the deaf in Holland are private, which fact 
may be accountable for the absence of conformity in the training of 
the teachers. The Rotterdam institution has one form for the train- 
ing and the school in Groningen another, which last I find to be an 
excellent one and deserving special attention. 

The certificate of an elementary teacher is sufficient for a man 
to get appointment in that school as assistant teacher, but to get 
employment as ordinary teacher he has to submit to a test in 
articulation and phonetics at the end of the first year’s service. If 
he wants to become promulgated to become a teacher of the first 
grade, he must, five vears later, go in for a second test, including, 
besides methods, ete., two foreign languages, viz., French and 
German. If he wants to qualify himself for a headmaster’s certifi- 
cate, he must pass a new examination, after five other years’ service, 
where English, among many other things, is required. 

[ am sorry to say that, notwithstanding these really praiseworthy 
efforts of the authorities to raise the standard of qualifications of 
the teaching staff, they only offer very modest salaries, rather 
smaller than in the board schools. 

After having passed in review the organization of the provision 
for training of teachers of the deaf in the above-mentioned countries 
it seems natural to cross over the channel and see how our racial 
relatives in Great Britain proceed in their endeavor to provide 
efficient teachers for the education of deaf children. 
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The most common practice in that country has hitherto been to 
engage young girls and men as pupil teachers; that means prac- 
tically the position as an apprentice in the teaching profession, and 
that system is—and was—in use also in the elementary schools. 
That is a form of training that is entirely unknown with us on the 
continent; it contains some advantages as well as disadvantages. 
The training period extends over four vears. To insure that the 
pupil teacher does not neglect to acquire the necessary stock of 
common learning and culture, a course of studies is outlined and 
controlled through annual tests. .\ good many of the teachers of 
the deaf in the British Islands are also certificated as elementary 
teachers. Desides these requirements as to general knowledge 
there has recently been introduced a special examination for teachers 
of the deaf, that after next vear is entirely placed in the hands of 
the N. A. T. D. (the National Teachers’ .\ssociation). 

By the kind permission of the examining board of that body I 
had last summer the privilege of attending parts of the examination 
of 24 candidates who presented themselves to that ordeal in Edin- 
burgh. And the papers they had to write on the several topics were, 
I must say, rather difficult. Some of the candidates had been many 
years in the harness as teachers; it is therefore my conviction that 
this examination is of high importance to the British schools of the 
deaf, and the tendency under the auspices of the N. A. T. D. is to 
increase the requirements; and in the future attention will also be 
directed toward the pre-qualifications of common culture the can- 
didates are equipped with, so as to render it difficult for incapable 
people to enter the ranks of the teachers of the deaf. 

It is a pity that the salaries our British brethren get are inade- 
quate as a whole, perhaps London excepted. 

It is perhaps difficult exactly to state how the training of teach- 
ers of the deaf is dealt with in the United States all over the Union. 
A large percentage of the teachers have been trained in the two 
institutions to which special training courses are connected, namely, 
in Washington, in Gallaudet College, and in Northampton, in Miss 
Yale’s school, where the course recently has been enlarged through 
the generosity of one of the most prominent benefactors of the cause 
of the deaf in America and in the whole world, Dr. Graham Bell; 
the latter training class can now accommodate ten students, whilst 
there are only admitted four annually in the school in Washington, 
where the course is of one year’s duration. The students are usually 
graduates of a college, or in possession of a similar standard of 
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[ conceive that that great and wealthy Union is the country 
where there is place for a special college for the training and educa- 
tion of teachers of the deaf whose only task should be limited to that, 
and it would thus set an example for other great nations to follow. 
The salaries vary considerably, but are as a whole small in com- 
parison with what a business man can earn. It is therefore difficult 
to induce capable men to stay in the profession. A raising of the 
standard of qualifications of the teachers needs, in my humble 
opinion, to be accompanied by better pay for the teachers on that 
continent. 

Many of the prominent teachers of the deaf in France have 
received their training in the National Institution in Paris. The 
claim as to admission of newcomers is to be certificated teachers, or 
to have a university degree. The voung teachers have three con- 
secutive vears in which to prove their aptitude for the calling 
through tests before a commission; they are tried in methods, 
phonetics, articulation, etc., etc., but not in foreign languages. 

At the present date there are in France altogether 25 schools 
where the staffs are composed of lay-teachers. It is required of them 
to have a certificate as elementary teacher and to pass a supple- 
mentary test as teacher of the deaf. This test is divided into two 
degrees, the first of which can be obtained after two years’ service; 
the second after four years in a school for the deaf. 

In the Milan institution in Italy there is a course of training 
of the teachers for the deaf school which ».n accommodate six 
students ; in theory they are supposed to be certificated as elementary 
teachers, but the practice sometimes differs. The salaries are quite 
inadequate in almost all instances. 

Even in Russia some special training of the teachers is to be 
found in some of the institutions. The course connected with the 
school in St. Petersburg lasts two years, and as admission is claimed 
the applicant must have a certificate as elementary or private 
teacher. In Riga and in Warsaw the course is ended in one 
year, whilst the schools of other regions of the Baltic provinces, 
where the German language is in use, get their training in one of 
the schools in Germany which I already have mentioned. 

Returning to our own country after this imaginary tour of 
inspection of other countries, where activities, under one form or 
another, are established to train young teachers of the deaf, it is 
rather surprising and trying to state that nothing of the kind yet 
is to be found with us, who, in many other respects, have the 
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privilege of belonging to the nations that have done most for the 
education of the deaf child. 

Formerly, when the salaries and the rules for appointment and 
pension were less satisfactory than now, it was understandable that 
the authorities had to be not too excessive in their requirements of 
supplementary accomplishments, but now, after these matters have 
been corrected by the government, it is rather strange that the 
ministry, in return, has not attempted to raise the standard of ability 
through the introduction of a professional test. 

I do not think that anv of my colleagues are in doubt that the 
training arrangements I have mentioned, to a higher or lower 
degree, have increased the efficiency of the teachers’ efforts. But 
if we do not dare to contradict that statement I want to ask, is it 
then creditable to us, the teachers, is it right and just of us, to keep. 
silent and inactive as long as a similar reform has not been in- 
troduced in our school system? For, surely, we all agree upon the 
general rule that a highly trained teacher is likely to create finer 
results than one poorly trained. If we can agree so far, I also hope 
we may agree in the natural conclusion, that it is necessary to start 
a special training for the teachers of the deaf in our own country. 
The shortness of the period of education, through the law making it 
compulsory during eight consecutive vears, does not permit that 
instruction should suffer in point of efficiency on account of lack 
of this special training, for it would be unjust to the children under 
our care. 

Without entering upon dangerous particulars as to the question, 
I consider it advisable for this discussion to call your attention to 
two points of cardinal interest that must be dealt with: First, what 
pre-qualification shall be required of the candidate applying for a 
preliminary appointment in a roval deaf school; and, second, what 
professional training has he or she to have before the final appoint- 
ment as royal emplovee two vears later? 


Dr. Forchhammer, of Nvborg, seconded and strongly advocated 
the wishes set forth by Mr. Hansen. He urged that it was a question 
of highest importance and touching the very life nerve of the 
Danish schools for the deaf to arrive at a satisfactory solution cf this 
matter. 

After several other members had explained their views, the 
resolution was passed unanimously, “that the fifth Danish meeting 
of teachers of the deaf is of opinion that the certificate of an element- 
ary teacher, supplied with the necessary command of one or more 
foreign languages for the study of the professional literature, ought 
to be required of applicants to vacant posts as teachers; and that a 
special examination ought to be passed after two years’ service 
before a final appointment in the school of the deaf can be 
obtained.” 
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MIRROR PRACTICE AS AN AID TO LIP-READING. 
MILDRED KENNEDY, Boston, Mass. 


As the eye in watching a biograph picture receives and transfers 
to the brain the impression of the moving objects and colors depicted, 
so in lip-reading the eye catches and transfers the rapidly moving 
pictures of speech as they pass in succession over the face of the 
speaker. A well-trained eye and brain working in harmony can 
decipher the actual meaning of these moving pictures of speech, even 
though the ear is unable to catch any of the sound vibrations which 
follow. 

It is with motion alone that a skilled lip-reader has to deal, 
for the moments of rest during the progress of speech are so slight 
as to be almost imperceptible. 

In the early analysis of lip-reading study it is necessary, for 
obvious reasons, for the teacher to speak slowly. This gives rise to 
preceptible breaks and divisions in the utterance of words and syl- 
lables, which are of so marked and prolonged duration as to be cor- 
rectly termed positions. These are only perceptible in the early 
stages of the study when slow, deliberate enunciation is essential, a 
necessary stepping-stone over which the student must pass in order 
to achieve a rapid and almost unconscious interpretation of the pic- 
tures produced in normally fluent speech. Therefore the earlier a 
pupil is able to free his mind from the thought that a study of 
positions is an important factor and in its place substitute that of 
motions, the more rapid will be his grasp of the principles and the 
more speedy his ability to interpret intelligently that which he sees. 

It is true that no two persons make identically the same motions 
in pronouncing any given sentence. On the other hand, all persons 
must make approximately the same movement in repeating the same 
words. A skilled lip-reader understands what is said without any 
conscious analysis of the movements, and it would doubtless take 
some few minutes for such an one to analyze his mental calculations 
and formulate them into an intelligent description of the processes 
through which his mind must pass before he can comprehend the 
kaleidoscopic pictures passing before his eye. Every skilled reader 
must have gone through the stage of learning how things are said, 
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even if he has forgotten much of it, for only through understanding 
how things are said can one be able to understand what is said. 

In the art of lip-reading, as in other arts, much depends on 
practice. The degree of facility one may acquire is in ratio to the 
amount of practice one will give to it. A great deal depends upon 
the amount of practice the pupil does out of school, either by him- 
self, that is with a mirror, or with friends. Some maintain that prac- 
tice with another is always more helpful than mirror-practice. On 
this point there is a diversity of opinion. Practicing with another, 
unless under the most favorable conditions, is oiten very wearing and 
not always altogether helpful. The ideal way is to practice with a 
fellow-student who is himself struggling, or has struggled with the 
difficulties at hand, for lip-reading requires infinite patience. Indeed, 
patience and perseverance are two qualities which the successfu 
student must possess and cultivate to the utmost. 

The demand upon patience is of a twofold nature, for the 
student must exercise it toward himself as well as, or even more than, 
toward the teacher or friend with whom he may practice. With 
the deaf and with those who have studied lip-reading, there is an 
appreciation, a subtle svmpathy for the fellow-student, which one 
who has not experienced the difficulties often fails to grasp. “If 
I only had some one who understood how to practice with me!” is a 
complaint frequently made by the students. 

It is so difficult for the pupil to impress upon the minds of his 
friends that during the practice they must speak naturally. They are 
so anxious to “help,” that when he fails, after two or three attempts 
to read a sentence, they feel they must make it more distinct, and 
their efforts though prompted by the kindest intentions are too often 
discouraging and disheartening to the student; for it is only the 
trained teacher who understands how to help by speaking un- 
naturally and, if necessary, by exaggerating. Other persons in so 
doing exaggerate the movements to such a degree as to render them 
utterly distorted and unrecognizable. If those who practice with the 
deaf could remember that in speaking to a lip-reader the same prin- 
ciples are applicable as in speaking to a foreigner whose ear has 
not become accustomed to the sounds of the language when spoken 
rapidly, but who can easily follow the meaning when the words are 
spoken in a slow and gentle manner, the progress of the student 
would be more speedy and sure. The foreigner is training his ear; 
the lip-reader his eve. The requirements on the part of the speaker 
are much the same in either case. 
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There is even a greater demand upon the pupil’s patience in the 
home practice than at the school, for the trained teacher under- 
stands how to guide the student over or around the difficulties in 
such a way as to dissipate discouragement and nerve-racking irri- 
tation. The majority of persons, unless natural-born teachers, or 
those having had a teacher’s training, do not understand this art, 
and its absence when needed is often the cause of much unnecessary 
nerve strain and depression. The probabilities, in the case of a 
beginner practicing with another, are that the simplest sentence 
will have to be repeated many times before he grasps its meaning. 
For a while the study will progress satisfactorily and helpfully, but 
after the simple sentences have been repeated over and over again, 
and the student has failed over and over again, on some one or more 
words which hold for him subtle difficulties, there will come into the 
manner and bearing of the one with whom he is practicing unmis- 
takable signs of impatience and annoyance. This change will at 
once affect the lip-reader and he will become more and more con- 
fused and bewildered as the speaker manifests more and more signs 
of impatience. At the end of half an hour’s practice in this way, the 
student feels irritated and the effect upon his nerves is unfortunate 
to say the least. 

This is the very point in which mirror-practice can be of great 
benefit if pursued intelligently and conscientiously. If the student, 
before attempting to practice the lesson with another, will devotee a 
few minutes to concentrated mirror-practice, studying the motions 
of his own lips as he repeats the sentences over and over, slowly 
enough at first to follow every movement intelligently, then rapidly 
and more rapidly till he repeats them as in normal speech, training 
his eye by memorizing, not the sentences, but the movements, he will 
find the practice with his friend a different matter. After practicing 
in this way he should ask some one to repeat these sentences to him, 
at first in their usual order, then skipping about, changing the sen- 
tences and words, combining half of one sentence with half of 
another, placing words and phrases in all possible orders and com- 
binations as long as the sentences make intelligent statements. At 
the end of this practice the student will be surprised to see how en- 
couraged he feels, and there will have been little or no irritation 
shown or felt in either one or the other. 

Some may agree that with such practice the student will learn 
the sentences by heart and therefore it can be of little help to him. 
Even if he knows them by heart from beginning to end, it can be of 
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little assistance to him in this new study, for the object now is to 
learn them by eye—and when he has learned this lesson it is time 
to pass on to something else. When the sentences are repeated out 
of their usual order and the student recognizes them the first time 
they are spoken, he may feel that he has learned this lesson by eye, 
and that the time has come to attempt something more difficult. 
Another argument against mirror-practice is that it does not help 
because ‘one knows what one is saying.” Persons who use this 
argument fail to comprehend the real object of mirror-practice. The 
very fact that one does know what one is saying is a help, for the 
object in this study is to see how one says what one says, that is, to 
follow the movements understandingly and to associate the move- 
ments with the words that they illustrate, fixing the picture so 
clearly in the memory that seeing the movement one can instantly 
recognize the words which produce the movements and understand 





the meaning of the sentence. 


A word descriptive of how to practice may be of interest and 
helpful to persons to whom this is a new field of study. The mirror 
must be large enough to see the whole expression of the face and 
held on a level with the face—that is, so that the reflection is in the 
same relative position to your eye that a person’s face would be 
when talking to you. An easy way to hold the mirror in a correct 
position is to rest the elbow on the table, holding the mirror up and 
talking into it with head erect, in a natural, conversational attitude. 
Never lay the mirror on the table, or hold it in your lap so that it is 
necessary to lean over it. If practicing with a large mirror sit or 
stand before it in such a position that there will be no dark shadow 
on your face, but with the light strong enough to see distinctly the 
movements of your lips, tongue, jaw, and cheeks. 

Concentrate your thoughts on watching these movements while 
repeating sentences, always slowly enough to follow the movements 
understandingly, but increasing the speed as you grow familiar with 
the movements, until at last you can follow them when the words are 
repeated as rapidly as in ordinary conversation. Always keep your 
thoughts upon the movements, follow them, and strive to impress 
upon your memory their meaning. This intense concentration is at 
first very tiring, and therefore short sessions of this practice are 
advised, that is, five or ten minutes at a time; then rest for a while 
and return to the study again after a short recess. Practice as 
frequently as possible during the day, the oftener the better, only be 
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sure to give your whole mind to it while practicing, following every 
movement conscientiously and understandingly. If you allow your 
thoughts to wander, mirror-practice can do you no good. 

The best results of course follow systematic practice, and the 
writer would advise business men and women, whose days are so 
filled with other duties that they find it difficult to “find time for 
lip-reading practice,” to make a point of setting aside ten minutes 
each day to be devoted to mirror-practice. If they do this consci- 
entiously, in a few weeks they will be convinced of its value. 

The writer is herself a lip-reader and a teacher of lip-reading, 
and the methods set forth in this article are not mere speculative 
theories, but principles that have been tested ; and when tried consci- 
entiously, they seldom fail to help the student. 

Such study is not interesting in itself; in fact, it is little more 
than drudgery. It is for the lip-reader what scales are for the 
pianist, and as scale-practice leads to greater facility in piano-play- 
ing, sO mirror-practice leads to a more speedy and accurate command 
of the art of lip-reading. 














SOME SUGGESTIONS ABOUT LIP-READING. 


There are several phases of the study of lip-reading that the 
teachers and the literature of the subject have neglected or failed 
to emphasize. We all know that English at best is a difficult lan- 
guage for deaf children to learn to speak and understand, with its 
ridiculous spelling—one vowel with different pronunciations, and 
letters that are never pronounced at all—without making it still 
harder by a slovenly enunciation. The same careless speech that 
is so difficult for the deaf to follow by the eye, is also difficult for the 
hard-of-hearing and those who depend on a trumpet to follow by 
ear. And even for those with good ears, indistinct enunciation is an 
unnecessary strain on the nerves. I have in mind a certain High 
School teacher, of whom her pupils used to complain that they had 
difficulty in following her class work. Later, a deaf sister of hers 
took up the study of lip-reading, and to help her and to be able to 
converse with her, this teacher drilled herself to speak more slowly 
and more distinctly. Now, pupils say they find her one of the easiest 
teachers to understand, although she speaks in a lower tone than 


formerly. 


Iyvery one who has attempted to learn lip-reading daily meets 
persons whom it seems hopeless to attempt to understand: their teeth 
are held close together, the jaws rigid, the lips scarcely moving, with 
little or no expression or dramatic motion of the hands. By asso- 
ciating with such a speaker, the lip-reader comes in time to be able 
to make out something, but at the best it is discouraging and unsat- 


isfactory. 


actually see. This sentence was spoken to me: “Put it on top of 
the stove.” 
this was all I actually saw: “P (or b or m)............ p (or b or 
m)...f (or v)...6v (or f).” All the rest might have been i 
for anything I could see. A certain person by the name of Knight 
was being talked about. I watched the different speakers to see what 
motions they showed in speaking the name. One person made just 
one motion, a slight pulling back of the corners of the mouth for the 
last part of the dipthong i. Another made the double motion for the 
dipthong, but no one showed either the n or t. 
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[ have sometimes tried to write down just what sounds I 


I understood what was said, but when I analyzed it, 
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If our-public schools for hearing children gave some systematic 
drill in slower and more scholarly enunciation, it would tell, not only 
on the nerves and throats of the speakers, and on the quality of the 
American voices, and on the nerves of the hearing, but it would 
reduce immensely the burdens of the deaf and hard-of-hearing. 

[ wish there might be some way of overcoming the prejudice so 
many people have to conversing with those who read the lips. Per- 
haps my experience has been unusttal—I seem to come in contact 
with so many persons who can’t speak naturally after finding I am 
watching their mouths. I went to a dentist to whom I was a 
stranger, although my sister was his patient. I didn’t tell him I was 
deaf ; he wasn’t easy to read—but I “made out”; and everything went 
well for several visits. Then there came a day when I couldn't un- 
derstand what he said. He evidently was embarassed, and after re- 
peating a question three times | told him he would have to write it. 
Then he wrote: “The reason you don’t understand me so well today 
is because your sister told me you depended on lip-reading, and con- 
sequently I can't speak naturally.” I felt grateful to him for recog- 
nizing that the fault was partly his—most people don't! 

Another time I went to a dressmaker whom I'd never employed 
before. She had a good mouth and spoke slowly and distinctly. It 
was in the early days of my lip-reading and I was delighted to find 
how easily I understood her—it was like getting hold of good, clear 
print after struggling with blind script. 1 didn't tell her I was deaf 
and she didn't discover it till one day she was on the floor behind me. 
Presently she rose, came around in front, and said with some spirit: 
“Why don’t you answer my question?” I had to own up, “because 
I didn’t see it.” From that time till the dress was done she never 
spoke to me if she could avoid it. She made motions, or wrote, or, 
if she did speak, it was with such contortions and working of the 
mouth that it was quite impossible to tell what she said. 

One day a woman called whom I had not seen for years. She 
was not remarkably easy, but her mouth was large and she opened 
it well and spoke with some deliberation. Apparently, I got on all 
right—lI didn’t get every word (does any lip-reader?), but enough 
to answer her questions and get the answers to mine. After half an 
hour my sister came into the room and I excused myself for a few 
minutes. When I came back the caller said at once: “Now, I want 
you to get your trumpet, for I have some important things to say to 
you and I have no feeling of assurance that you're understanding 
unless you really hear.” My first impulse was to refuse, and tell her 
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to talk to me as she would to others, or not at all. But I could not 
do this without being rude, she being so insistent. So, reluctantly, 
I brought out the conversational tube. She immediately opened a 
tirade against lip-reading—the uselessness and impracticability of it. 
She’d happened to know a number of deaf people, mostly strong 
opponents of the oral method, and was primed with so many illus- 
trations and facts that I felt rather swamped. She said the normal 
way for the deaf to converse was by means of the hands, and when 
my trumpet would no longer work I should learn the manual alpha- 
bet. I pleaded that none of my friends knew it and it would be asking 
a good deal of them to learn. She said my friends would all be glad 
to learn. I argued that if I had a friend who wasn't willing to hold 
up her head and turn her face towards the light and speak a trifle 
more slowly and distinctly for my benefit, I didn’t believe I could 
count on her to learn an entirely new way of talking. When she 
left I was in a rather crestfallen frame of mind. I asked my sister 
if she had heard what H. said of lip-reading. “Yes, I heard that— 
but you didn’t hear what she said when you left the room. She 
wanted to know what in the world you'd done to get back your 
hearing!” 

When I first returned from studying lip-reading with Mr. Mears 
in Boston, I was anxious to find every possible way for practice. 
There was a club of amateur elocutionists, who met in the day- 
time in a well-lighted room. The program was announced in ad- 
vance, so that I could read the thing to be given in advance, and I 
thought to attend their meetings as an honorary member would be 
good practice. I called on a member of the club to see if she would 
propose my name. I found her very easy to understand, and had 
such a pleasant call that I stayed an hour. When I rose to go she 
said: “Why do you bother to learn lip-reading? Do you want to 
teach it?” “I may like to teach it some day, but first I want to be 
able to do it for my own use.”” “But you hear well enough for con- 
versational purposes.”” “But I just don’t! I haven't heard the sound 
of your voice at all.” “Well! I’ve always said that thing couldn't 
be done, but it looks as if you would be able to do it!” That ex- 
clamation came in her first surprise, and was spoken naturally. Then 
she proceeded to speak in an entirely different manner—working her 


mouth, separating her words, and being the while so self-conscious 
and unnatural that I couldn’t understand anything she said! 

I could give other similar illustrations, all going to show that if 
lip-reading is to be the success that teachers promise and_ pupils 
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hope for, some education is needed besides that of the deaf persons 
themselves. 

I would like to have every teacher of the deaf, both children and 
adults, organize classes for the friends and families of their pupils. 
There would be no need for individual instruction. Classes of ten or 
twelve could be taught as well; and even in a few lessons a clever 
teacher who understood the difficulties of her pupils could give hints 
and suggestions that would be of incalculable help. Some help could 
doubtless be given in printed form, but many people would never 
see the printed directions, and of those who did few can get as vivid 
an idea from print as from personal talk. Also, in a class, the ques- 
tions and discussions would help to throw light on the subject. 

The most rudimentary principles of lip-reading should be 
shown: which sounds are distinct and well-marked and nearly always 
show; which sounds are only seen sometimes and in very careful 
enunciation, and which sounds never show at all and must be 
guessed. This would help the friends of the deaf pupils to make 
some choice of words in speaking. When two words or sentences 
have the same meaning, to choose the easier. For instance: “Pull 
down the shade,” or “Lower the curtain.” The first a beginner in 
lip-reading would probably recognize ; the second, without some hint 
by motion of the hand or connection with what went before, would 
require a very skillful reader to interpret. 

Proper names are often difficult taken by themselves, but an 
explanatory clause might give the deaf person a clue: As, “Mr. Hunt, 
the postman,” “Miss Dean, who called this morning, said,” etc. Some- 
times one person goes by two different names 





the genuine name 
and a nickname, one of which is easy and the other difficult. As, for 
instance, Elizabeth is easy, while Lizzie, or Liz, or Lillie are hard. 
Henrietta is easy to see, while Nettie is difficult. Gertrude is easier 
than Gertie, and one might give many other illustrations. 

At the Colorado School for the Blind and Deaf, where I visited 
recently, the teacher of the older oral pupils asked me to talk with 
one of the children. I think the girl who was introduced to me was 
not born deaf. She appeared to speak easily and readily. I don’t 
know what her voice was like, but I had no trouble in understanding 
her and she read my lips very well. At first I chose my words care- 
fully, to make it easy for her. Then to give her something harder, | 
asked: “Do you like it here?” She was puzzled, and I repeated my 
question; then changed it several times, but kept the hard word 
“like.” I couldn't get it in so that she could either guess it or see it, 
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and finally had to ask: “Are you happy here?” Then her face 
lighted up and she said, “O ves, I am very happy here.” Another 
day I visited their afternoon manual training work and found the 
same girl in the sewing-room, and after talking with her for a mo- 
ment about her work, I tried the same word “like” again, asking her 
if she liked the sewing as well as the school-room work in the morn- 
ings. But again she failed on it. My experience is that the children 
in our oral schools depend too much in their lip-reading on what 
they actually see, and not enough on guessing. Perhaps it is un- 
avoidable—I’m not sure. But at any rate, some help and encourage- 
ment can be given them, as well as adult lip-readers, by some judi- 
cious choosing of words or arranging the sentence in different form. 
! doubt if any lip-reader has good enough eyes to get the meaning of 
this: “Did he eat it?’ But change it to: “Did your brother have a 
soft-boiled egg for breakfast?” and even a beginner could probably 
get it. No sentence, however hard, but can be made a shade easier 
by the addition of a modifying clause or adjective, or the substitu- 
tion of a more showy word for one which makes no visible external 
motion. Repeating a sentence more than once in the same shape is 
quite useless. 

Does all this seem too much to ask of the family and friends of 
the deaf lip-reader? I am making the suggestion as much for their 
benefit as for the deaf persons themselves. Surely it would be no 
more difficult than to learn to talk with the hands. I know every 
one who meets and talks with a deaf person cannot have a special 
education for it—nor is it necessary. But if, for the children in our 
oral schools and adult beginners in the study of lip-reading, things 
could be made a shade easier, there would be fewer failures and a 
different public sentiment in regard to the whole subject. 

Lip-reading is not a material thing to be bought at the bargain- 
counter; nor is it a branch of knowledge to be acquired by shutting 
one’s self up in the study and burning the midnight oil. So far as it 
is something to be learned, it must be learned with the codperation 
of some one else. What can be accomplished with the help of only 
a mirror is very slight; some teachers claim nothing can be done in 
that way. Help he must have, and lots of it; and not only willing 
help, but intelligent help. 

The advocates of the oral method (and by this I mean lip-read- 
ing for the hard-of-hearing as well as speech for those born deaf) 
claim that it restores the deaf to the society of the hearing. Some- 
times it does, but never unless the hearing friends are willing to take 
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their share of the burden of deafness. I fancy for most of the adult 
deaf the hardest thing they have to bear is that their deafness is not 
only an affliction, but an infliction also. 

Helping the blind is simple and easy, and the poetry and pathos 
of blindness appeals to every one. Helping the deaf is difficult, and 
there is no poetry or pathos about deafness to make it easier. In its 
natural raw state, without the help of education or philanthropy, 
deafness is a nerve-racking series of humiliations and blunders: 
nerve-racking not only for the deaf person but for every one he 
comes in contact with. How to reduce this to its lowest terms is the 
problem. In no family circle are the hearing members glad or will- 
ing that the deaf member should be thrust aside or thrust himself 
aside. Always, surely, they would gladly have him take his place in 
their social life, if they only knew how to help him do it. 

Lip-reading at the best cannot put the deaf on an equal footing 
with the hearing. It is only a make-shift, but most things in this 
world are make-shifts. The ideal of lip-reading, the thing it might 
be, is the best help vet devised for mitigating both the affliction and 
the infliction of deafness. but to attain this ideal something more 
than the education of the deaf is necessary—the hearing, too, have 
something to learn. 

One point more: Lip-reading is not only something for the deaf 
and the hearing to learn. For the deaf, I had almost said “it is a 
state of mind,” success in it is so dependent upon the mental condi- 
tion. A spirit of optimism and self-confidence and an alert brain 
are absolutely necessary, and these never go hand-in-hand with a 
sense of discouragement and failure. Every time a beginner in lip- 
reading understands what is said he gains confidence, and next time 
it goes a bit easier. Every time resort must be had to finger-spelling, 
or writing, or shouting, or the trumpet, his courage and ability for 
the next trial are a little less. 











A FEW THOUGHTS CONCERNING EUGENICS. 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

{The following paper is an address by Dr. Bell to the American 
Breeders’ Association at the recent convention of the Association in 
Washington, January, 1908. This Association was formed several 
years ago to encourage those persons of the United States working 
to improve our plants and animals. The President of the Association 
is Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary, 
Hon. Willett M. Hayes, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. Every 
person who is interested in the scientific work of the Government and 
of individuals of the United States to create stronger and more 
productive varieties of animals or plants is eligible for membership. 
The Association is doing splendid work in collecting and distributing 
the results of the many workers along these lines. It was as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Eugenics, of which Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
of Leland Stanford University, is Chairman, that Dr. Bell presented 
this address.—EDpITor. ] 


The subject you have entrusted to your Committee on Eugenics 
is of transcendent importance to mankind. It is no less a question 
than the consideration of whether it is possible to apply the prin- 
ciples of selective breeding to man for the benefit of the human race. 
If it is true that “the proper study of man is man,” no higher or 
nobler subject of research can be found. 

I esteem it an honor to have been selected by you to serve on 
the committee having this matter in charge, and to be associated with 
the eminent men who compose the committee, under the leadership 
of Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stanford University. 
President Jordan, as chairman, has already presented a preliminary 
report for the committee, which has met with the ready acceptance 
of all the members. 

As the Committee on Eugenics has not vet held a meeting for 
conference and discussion, it will of course be understood that any- 
thing I may say upon the subject today expresses merely my own 
individual views, for which the committee is in no way responsible. 

The improvement of the human race depends largely upon two 
great factors, heredity and environment; and we deal chiefly with 
the question of heredity. It is a breeder’s problem with which we 
are mainly concerned and not a question of education or environment. 
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We have learned to apply the laws of heredity so as to modify 
and improve our breeds of domestic animals. Can the knowledge 
and experience so gained be made available to man, so as to enable 
him to improve the species to which he himself belongs ? 

Can we formulate practical plans that might lead to the breeding 
of better men and better women? This is the great question we are 
called upon to consider. 

The problem is one of great difficulty and perplexity, for its 
solution depends upon the possibility of controlling the production of 
offspring from human beings. By no process of compulsion can 
this be done. The controlling power, if it is possible to evoke it in 
the interests of the race, resides exclusively with the individuals 
most immediately concerned. ‘This fact, I think, should be recog- 
nized as fundamental, so that our processes should be persuasive 
rather than mandatory. 

The great hope lies in the fact that human beings possess intel- 
ligence, and a desire that their offspring may be fully up to the aver- 
age of the race in every particular, if not superior. It is certainly 
the case that no man desires that his children shall be weak, sickly, 
defective, or in any way inferior in physical or mental endowments. 
A condition of sentiment therefore prevails that is eminently favor- 
able to voluntary compliance with plans that appeal to reason and 
sound judgment. The mere dissemination of information concern- 
ing those conditions that result in superior or inferior offspring 
would of itself tend to promote the production of the superior and 
to lessen the production of the inferior elements. 

Knowledge is what is wanted, and the dissemination of that 
knowledge among the people. There is a wide field here for your 
Committee on Eugenics, or for some great national organization or 
society devoted to the increase and diffusion of knowledge concern- 
ing eugenics. 

CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES. 

If it should be clearly shown that certain classes of marriages 
are hurtful to the offspring and others beneficial, the mere dissemi- 
nation of that knowledge would of itself tend to promote desirable 
and prevent undesirable unions of the sexes. Would any reasonable 
person, for instance, think of marrying his first cousin, any more 
than he would dream of marrying his sister, if he really believed 
that any harm would result to the offspring? And if you could find 
one such person could you find two—for it takes two to make a 
marriage. 
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The fact that such marriages are contracted in spite of legis- 
lative prohibition in several of our states, and in spite of a consid- 
erable public feeling against such unions, simply shows that there 
is a difference of opinion upon the subject. 

The only justification for legislative interference lies in the 
belief that consanguineous marriages are harmful to the offspring. 
The only justification for marriage under such circumstances lies in 
the belief that they are not harmful—at least, in particular cases. A 
question of fact is here involved, not mere opinion. Are they harm- 
ful or are they not? Or if they are harmful in some cases and not 
in others, what are the conditions under which thev are harmful? 
These are questions that might well be considered by your Committee 
on Eugenics. 

The experience of breeders of animals would be especially 
helpful in this connection. It is extremely difficult to collect statistics 
upon a large scale regarding consanguineous unions among human 
beings, but a breeders’ association could surely supply statistics con- 
cerning animals. We all know that the laws of heredity that apply 
to animals also apply to man; and statistics of in-breeding would be 
of great value if they could be so arranged as to throw light upon the 
effect of consanguineous unions in human beings. I understand that 
while breeders recognize an element of danger in consanguineous 
unions, and especially in continuous in-breeding for a number of suc- 
cessive generations, they constantly resort to in-breeding to per- 
petuate and intensify desirable characteristics. In fact, it is usually 
through in-breeding that thoroughbreds are produced; and it is 
chiefly through the prepotency of thoroughbreds that races of do- 
mestic animals are improved. If there are any conditions under 
which consanguineous unions would be of benefit to man they 
should be made known, so as to enable us to understand, certainly, 
what conditions are beneficial and what harmful, to the end that 
public opinion may be rightly guided in its treatment of this im- 
portant subject. 

We have statistics which indicate very clearly that consan- 
guineous unions should not be contracted by defective persons, and 
the results obtained by Dr. E. A. Fay* are specially significant in 
this connection. He shows that there is considerable liability to the 
production of deaf offspring where a deaf-mute marries a blood 
relative, even in cases where the original deafness was not congenital. 





* Marriages of the Deaf in America, by Edward Allen Fay. Published by 
the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1808. 
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The statistics of the twelfth census’ of the United States show 
that at least 4.5 per cent of the deaf of the country and 4.5 per cent 
of the blind are the offspring of consanguineous marriages, but we 
do not know conclusively whether consanguinity in the parents 
produces the defective condition, or whether it simply intensifies a 
preéxisting tendency in the family.2. The largest percentages of 
children of cousin marriages are found among the deaf who have 
deaf relatives (8.8 per cent), and among the blind who have blind 
relatives (9.5 per cent); whereas in sporadic cases the percentage 
falls to little more than 3 per cent—that is, about 3 per cent of the 
deaf who have no deaf relatives (3.3 per cent) and about 3 per cent 
of the blind who have no blind relatives (3.2 per cent) are the off- 
spring of cousin marriages. “This may mean a great deal or it may 
mean nothing at all. Should we find, for example, that 3 per cent 
of the population of the United States are the offspring of con- 
sanguineous unions there would be no proof that the consanguinity 
of the parents had anything to do with the production of the defect 
in these cases. Statistics showing the proportion of the whole popu- 


tion, Washington, D. C., 1906 
2 The Deaf of the United States in 1900 from Census Table NL VII, omtittine 
‘*not stated’’ cases relating to consanguinity of parents and Deaf Relatives. 


‘Special Report on the Blind and Deaf in t900. U. S. Census publica- 


Numbers. Percentage. 
The deaf. , Parents | ,, Parents 
ons Parents Parents 
Total. : not : not 
cousins. . | cousins. s 
cousins. cousins. 
UROMD a ivare evecare ee neler 775550 3,911 73,639 5.0 95-9 
Deaf relatives (a or 6): 
Deat YelAuives........c.ceneds. 24,723 2,171 | 22,552 8.8 2 
No de SIGtIVES. «co csc cas 52,827 ,740 | 51,087 2.0 6.7 
No deaf relati 52,827 iy 1,087 d 96.7 


The Blind of the United States in 1900 from Census Table NVITT, omitting 
‘not stated" cases relating to consanguinity of parents and Blind Relatives. 


Numbers. Percentage. 
The blind. . Parents ,, Parents 
Parents Parents 
Total. : not =a not 
cousins. e cousins. Cee 
cousins. cousins. 
ON ogo tosusuie aParscva natn sis 55,307 2,449 2,858 4.4 95-6 
Blind relatives (a, 6, or c): 
Blind relatives... ..0..6.6835. 10,483 993 9,490 9.5 90. 5 
No blind relatives........... 44,824 1,456 | 43,368 4:4 96.8 
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lation who are the offspring of consanguineous marriages are much 
needed, and the whole subject, I think, might very properly be inves- 
tigated through the medium of the United States Census Bureau. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INFERIOR IS OVERRATED. 


In any large aggregate of individuals the vast majority will be 
of the average type of the race. Some few will be markedly superior 
and some few inferior. 

An increase in the superior element seems to be a more impor- 
tant factor in producing improvement than a decrease in the inferior 
element. Even were we to go to the extreme length of cutting off 
entirely the reproduction of the inferior, this would not lead to an 
increase in the numbers of the superior, but on the contrary to a de- 
crease ; for some of the superior are the offspring of inferior parents, 
just as some of the inferior are the offspring of superior. 

In the case of superior, average, and inferior persons all three 
classes would be reproduced in the offspring, but in different pro- 
portions. There would be a larger proportion of superior children 
among the offspring of the superior than of the average or inferior, 
and a larger proportion of inferior among the offspring of the 
inferior. The cutting off of the inferior would simply prevent 
deterioration by lessening the production of inferior offspring. It 
would not operate to cause an improvement by an increase of the 
superior element. 

I am much struck by the thought that neither the quantity nor 
quality of the superior element would be increased by cutting off 
the inferior element from reproduction, and I begin to suspect that 
students of eugenics have overrated the importance of legislative 
interference with the marriages of the inferior. 


CELIBATE FELLOWSHIPS. 


A similar process of reasoning leads to the conclusion that the 
cutting off of the superior element from reproduction would retard 
the improvement of the race by lessening the production of superior 
offspring without injuring the community by increasing the produc- 
tion of the inferior elements. 

The establishment of celibate fellowships in some of the oldest 
of the British universities is a case in point. The annual grants are 
sufficiently large to support the recipients in comfort, so as to enable 
them to devote their whole lives to some branch of literature, science, 
or art undisturbed by the necessity of earning a livelihood. Of 
course there is great competition to secure such prizes, and the finest 
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and brightest young men are selected by competitive examinations 
to receive the fellowships. Thus young men of the most brilliant 
intellectual attainments are enabled to secure a support for life— 
but only on the condition of celibacy. The moment they marry they 
lose their fellowships. If there are many of these fellowships, and if 
the plan has been in operation for any considerable period of time, it 
might be well for students of eugenics to inquire whether the estab- 
lishment of celibate fellowships in the past has had anything to do 
with the scarcity of young men of the highest intellectual caliber 
that is so much deplored in England today. Whether it has or has 
not, it would certainly seem more advisable in the interests of the 
community that such fellowships should be granted upon the condi- 
tion of marriage rather than celibacy. 


PREPOTENCY—THE KEY TO THE PROBLEM. 


Superior individuals on the whole have a large proportion of 
superior offspring than the average of the race. Of course in cases 
where both parents were superior this prepotency is increased. It 
would be still further increased if all the four grandparents were 
superior, and if three or four generations of ancestors were all indi- 
vidually superior a thoroughbred would be produced. We are all 
familiar with the prepotency of the thoroughbred among animals. 
Indeed, as I have said before, it is mainly through the use of thor- 
oughbreds that we improve our stocks of domestic animals. In the 
case of men and women who are thoroughbred in respect to the 
points of superiority, it is obvious that their descendants, spreading 
out among the population and marrving into average or inferior 
families, would prove prepotent over their partners in marriage in 
affecting the offspring, thus leading to an increase in the proportion 
of superior offspring produced from the average or inferior with 
whom they have mated. Thus not only would the proportion of 
superior offspring, produced by the community as a whole be 
increased, but the level of superiority in the superior class would 
also be raised. There would thus be a general advance in the 
possession of desirable qualities all along the line from the lowest 
to the highest. Is not this what we mean by improvement of the 


species ? 
LEGISLATIVE RESTRICTIONS UPON MARRIAGE UNWISE. 


This result, I am inclined to believe, would follow from the 
simple process of promoting the marriage of the superior with the 
4 
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superior without resort to legislative restrictions upon marriage to 
reduce the production of the inferior. 

Of course, such restrictions should be considered, but the mo- 
ment we propose to interfere with the liberty of marriage we tread 
upon dangerous ground. The institution of marriage not only 
provides for the production of offspring, but for the production of 
morality in the community at large. This is a powerful reason why 
we should not interfere with it any more than can possibly be helped. 
There are other reasons, however, arising from a consideration of 
the rights possessed by individuals in a free community. 

Among the inalienable rights recognized by the Declaration of 
Independence are “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” The 
community has no right to interfere with the liberty of the indi- 
vidual and his pursuit of happiness in marriage unless the interests of 
the community are demonstrably endangered. ‘The happiness of 
individuals is often promoted by marriage even in cases where the 
offspring may not be desirable. The production of undesirable 
children is, of course, an injury to the community, and there may 
perhaps be cases where legal checks may be justified; but it should 
not be lost sight of that there are other checks that are equally if not 
more efficient that can be brought into play. If the conditions that 
produce undesirable offspring could be authoritatively stated, pru- 
dential restraints are apt to arise in cases where defective offspring 
are likely to be produced. Where the general intelligence of the 
individuals concerned is at fault, or their duty to the community is 
not fully understood or realized, another check comes into play far 
more efficient than any legal restriction. Public opinion is a great 
compelling force and few there are who can resist it. 

Legal prohibition of marriage should only be resorted to in 
cases where there could be no manner of doubt that the community 
would suffer as the result of the marriage. Where doubt exists the 
community has no right to interfere with this most sacred and 
personal of all relations: and morality in the community would 
certainly be more promoted by affording the widest possible liberty 
of marriage than by restricting it. After all, the interests of the 
community are affected not so much by the fact of a marriage as by 
the production of undesirable offspring. The only reason why legis- 
lation against marriage should be considered at all lies in the 
fact that we cannot well regulate against the production of 
offspring. Unfortunately prohibition of marriage does not 
necessarily prevent the production of offspring. It is surely 
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advisable that the children born in a community should have 
legal fathers and mothers as much as possible. Public opinion, 
and the desire of all persons to have healthy offspring, would, in my 
judgment, be a more powerful deterrent to the production of 
undesirable offspring than a compulsory process of law. Throw 
wide the gates of marriage, and where children are produced close 
tight the doors of divorce. Every child is entitled by nature to a 
father and mother; and no people should produce children who are 
not prepared to give them parental care for life. Without going to 
extremes, I would say that the interests of the community demand 
that we should make marriage easy and divorce difficult. 


New Broop. 


The problem of improving a race of human beings is a most 
perplexing one to handle. The process of improvement must be 
slow where the forces concerned act from within and are not ame- 
nable to control from without. Under the best conditions it would 
require several generations to produce sensible results; but in the 
United States we have, in the new blood introduced from abroad, an 
important means of improvement that will act more quickly and that 
is eminently susceptible to control. All the nations of the world are 
today contributing elements to our population; and we have now, 
and now only, the opportunity of studying the process of absorption 
before it is complete. Why should not Congress provide for an 
ethnical survey of the people of the United States. We should have 
definite and reliable information concerning those foreign elements 
which are beneficial to our people and those which are harmful. 

The grand spectacle is presented to our eves of a new people 
being gradually evolved in the United States by the mingling to- 
gether of the different races of the world in varying proportions. 
It is of the greatest consequence to us that the final result should be 
the evolution of a higher and nobler type of man in America, and not 
deterioration of the nation. 

To this end the process of evolution should be carefully studied, 
and then controlled by suitable immigration laws tending to eliminate 
undesirable ethnical elements, and to stimulate the admission of 
elements assimilated readily by our population and that tend to raise 
the standard of manhood here. 














THE FEAR OF THE WRITTEN WORD. 
J. G. pE Vries, GRONINGEN, HOLLAND. 


The history of the Education of the Deaf is essentially one of 
contest. After a hush of many, many ages, there comes all of a 
sudden a period of storm and stress. As late as the end of the 17th 
century the whole of the literature of our branch of tuition might 
be put upon a shelf of a middle-sized bookcase, whereas nowadays 
a library’s shop could be filled with it, and the press is always going 
on to provide us with more. The question naturally arises: Are 
there, then, so many issues that demand solution? Comparatively 
speaking, setting apart those subjects which belong to science and 
pedagogics generally, their number is not so great that it satisfac- 
torily accounts for our voluminous literature. In turning over the 
pages of the books of the 18th century, dealing with the teaching of 
deaf-mutes, we find nearly the same subjects touched upon or de- 
bated that form the staple of the discussion in our books and period- 
icals at the present time. It would be even possible to construe a 
method out of the different books of former days, which would be 
in conformity with the conceptions of the Oral Method as advocated 


by many of the living teachers. 


But though there may be little variation, there is variance , 
enough. Floods of controversy have been and are being liberated 
to show the excellence of some method and the unworthiness of an- 
other. It would be something wonderful, however, if it were not 
so. We need only think of the long-winded theological and _ philo- 
sophical disputes which bear the same character as the discussion on ; 
the education of the deaf and dumb, in as far as their settlement ? 
chiefly depends on reasoning, to understand that an agreement is not 
so easily brought about. It needs knock-down arguments to induce ; 
an opponent to give up his long-cherished opinions and to bring him 
over to yours, and we know that such clinchers are few and far be- 
tween. We are not so happy as the students of exact science that . 
we can have recourse to calculation and experiments to prove our ' 
point. It is true, we can call in the aid of our experience, and : 
surely experience is a good teacher: it even teaches fools, but the ' 
proof of its trustworthiness in methodical matters is not so per- : 


suasive as in the well-known proof of the pudding. A teacher often 
P I g 
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sticks to his experience, just as he does to his reasoning. He op- 
poses iis experience to another man’s, and if he should belong to that 
class of men who shut themselves up in their own narrow world, 
without taking notice of what is elsewhere done, he ends his school 
life just as he started it. But even for those who take broader views 
of their avocation, it is not an easy thing to judge of the superiority 
or inferiority of a certain manner of dealing in our schools by er- 
perience alone. A teacher can only say that he, in such and such 
circumstances, with such and such pupils, has obtained good results, 
while another teacher, working on the same lines, but in other cir- 
cumstances and with other pupils, may arrive at quite a different 
conclusion. There come so many agents in play—in the foremost 
place the individuality of the teacher—-that it is not uncommon to 
find even among the staff of teachers at the same school largely 
diverging opinions prevailing about some practices there in use. 
With how much the more difficulty will those come to an understand- 
ing who work according to diametrically opposed methods, as for in- 
stance oralists and adherents of the mixed method, if they were to 
appeal to their experience alone! 

With a little variation of Pope’s lines, we might ask: lVhat 
shall decide, when doctors disagree? And my answer is: Reason- 
mg, after all; but reasoning founded on facts—facts whose evidence 
is recognized by all who are in a position to witness them. Are 
there such, as can contribute to settling controversies, having refer- 
ence to our special branch of instruction? There are, as I hope to 
show presently, after having straved off to a point that bears relation 
with them. 

A factor which must be brought into account for solving the 
question, which method ought to take precedence when any might 
answer our purpose, is, its usefulness, its practical worth for life. 

Facts have proved that the old French method, the German 
method, the Manual, and the Mixed method can develop the mental 
faculties of the deaf, and all can bring them into the posses- 
sion of language, and it is flying in the face of evidence (witness the 
numerous schools in America) to pretend that only the Oral method 
could bring this about. 

It is but hardening the hearts of many, and does not go far 
towards establishing a settlement, when, without a shade of proof, 
an oralist, in order to extol the merits of the German method, wants 
to make people swallow such fiction as the following: 

“Thinking in gestures is a way of thinking of the simplest kind. 
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The perceptions do not rise above the sensual. Reflection, abstrac- 
tion, and combination are, for the deaf-mute who makes use of ges- 
tures as the only means of communication, unknown mental facts. 
He does not arrive at the formation of general presentations (All- 
ceemeine-\orstellungen ), still less to ideas (Begriffe). If the deaf- 
mute is allowed to make use of gestures, together with spoken 
language, the possibility of rising above that lowest grade of think- 
ing is not entirely excluded, but he is nevertheless stunted, and it 
must needs bring on a check in his mental sensitiveness, and finally 
endangers his moral development.” (Organ, February, 1907.) 

It does not enter into my plan to dwell at large upon these opin- 
ions. I shall only allow myself to ask some questions. Is not the 
deaf newcomer reflecting, when, in the first few days of his school 
life, he represents to himself his home surroundings, and all of a 
sudden breaks out crying? Is not he abstracting, when he designs 
all dogs by the same gesture, or draws a house, a tree, or a horse on 
the blackboard? Is not he combining, when from the knowing 
laugh of one of his playmates he concludes that a trick has been 
played upon him? These may all be proofs of a simple kind of 
thinking, I readily admit, but it shows that even with the untrained 
deaf child the mental operations are virtually the same as with the 
hearing, and that it is willful exaggeration to say that reflecting, ab- 
stracting, and combining are even in germ the outcome of the teach- 
ing of the word-language, nay, of the spoken word. Which comes 
first, thought, or its sign? Is it the teacher who produces the act of 
thinking, or does he only label the products of thought and lend 
their development a helping hand? 

Has not the old French school irrefutably proved that the mind 
can attach its ideas to visible signs as well as to spoken or visible 
words? Has not experience taught us that general concepts and 
the most abstracted ideas can be designated by signs? And are not 
signs used by many just when they want to bring home a moral 
truth? 

[ am not blind to the great advantages of the word in thinking, 
and [ am too convinced an oralist to be suspected of vindi- 
cating the good right of gestures in our schools; what I mean to say 
is only that we cannot hope, by singing the praises of the Oral 
method in this way, to be successful in its propagation. 

It is but leading the discussion on by-paths when we adduce 
arguments irrelevant to the main subjects of disagreement, which 
only serves to offer a welcome occasion of filling page after page 
with needless refutations. 
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What we have to point out is the utility of the Oral method 
for our pupils in daily life. It is only this method which can try, 
with a chance of success, to place the deaf on a par with the hear- 
ing; it is only to teach them to speak and to read speech from the 
lips of others, that will, in some way, free them from their isolation. 
Now that the possibility has been shown that art may restore, to 
some extent, what nature withheld from our unhappy fellow-men, 
it would be, in my opinion, a shame to let the arable land lie fallow. 
It may tax the energies of the teacher to the utmost, and it may re- 
quire not a little amount of willingness and exertion on the side of 
the pupil as well, to see fruits crop up, but it must not make us 
shrink back from giving our art a fair trial. And just because our 
work can only thrive when we have our whole soul in it, we cannot 
suffer it to be overgrown by the weeds of gestures. And gestures 
are weeds, when compared to the word-language. They may be the 
indigenous plants and in themselves be better suited to the soil to be 
tilled, but where we wish to sow the seed of the exotic plant—the 
word-language—they must be extirpated. 

But then we must not try to prove that we can have our cake 
and eat it. If we wish to teach speech to the deaf-mutes, we must 
teach it thoroughly. It requires about two years of patient, pains- 
taking labor—and the best teachers of the school must be called 
upon to do this honorable work—before we can hope that the pupil 
has mastered the mechanical difficulties of speech-learning, and for 
the rest of the school years the watchful ear of the teacher must be 
continually open to prevent the obtained results from being lost 
again. While this is being done, other things have to wait. The 
increase of the stock of language is with our speech-learning begin- 
ners a very slow process, and the mental development is in propor- 
tion to it. This is certainly a drawback of the Oral method, and we 
must frankly admit that in this respect it is second to the Manual- 
Writing method. 

But the benefit of speech throws these objections into the back- 
ground, and must decide our choice. A speaking and lip-reading 
deaf-mute of moderate culture stands nearer to hearing society than 


‘It will be of interest to the author and to his European confreres, to 
know that this admission is, in America, no longer made by those conversant 
with the work done in the best Oral schools. In fact, by some, the very con- 
trary is claimed. However, even this may be in accord with the author’s con- 
tention and go far to support it, from the fact that writing, while not permitted 
at any stage to precede speech or is to be a substitute for it, is, at all stages of 
instruction, freely used to supplement it and support it—Eprror Review. 
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the gesticulating, finger-spelling deaf man or woman, even if he or 
she should have a greater command of written language. 

In order to combine the blessing of speech with the advantage 
of a satisfactory possession of language, Gopfert and Forchhammer 
have, independently of each other, proposed to make an extensive 
use of the written word; both would make it the foundation of our 
instruction, and the former would even apply it from the very begin- 
ning. 

In Germany these innovations—though they were properly the 
reestablishment of old practices—have not been favorably received, 
and many arguments have been brought forward to show that the 
help of the written word is hurtful to the proficiency of lip-reading 
and to the perfection of speech. But as it is my purpose to examine 
only how far this is true, I need not analyze all the objections 
brought on the carpet against the Writing method generally. This 
much | will sav: The objections do not excel in distinctness and clear- 
ness. They form a miscellany of grievances against disconnected 
matters—against the Imitative Method, the Normal Word Method: 
against the exclusive use of the written word with the help of the 
hand alphabet ; against the precedence of the written word. (INarth: 
Das Taubstummenbildungswesen im 19 Jahrhundert. ) 

[I am now going to touch upon questions which lead me back to 
the point where I broke off. 

When the German method had displaced the French method, 
the results of the former were not such as its adherents had antici- 
pated, and it was only natural that the scrutinizing minds of the 
Germans, on whom the new method was fathered, should be casting 
about for suitable means that might lead to improvement in the 
cultivation of speech and speech-reading. It will forever remain 
Mr. \Vatter’s merit to have pointed out theoretically and proved 
practically to what requirements our articulation instruction must 
come up, if it shall be crowned with success. It is quite impossible, 
he said, for one teacher to teach the rudiments of speech to a class 
of 10, nay, even 12, beginners, as it was the custom in most schools 
in those days. (Has it everywhere changed for the better at the 
present time?) And even if the classes were reduced to half the 
number, the space of time allotted to the teacher to go through a 
course of articulation must be considerably lengthened. 

Not a few months, but a whole year, and even more, must be 
bestowed upon the acquirement of the elements of speech and their 
combinations, and the whole second vear has to codperate in laying 
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a solid foundation for the ultimate mastering of speech on the side 
of the pupils. 

Nor did Vatter neglect to impress upon the teachers that the 
study of phonetics is indispensable if they wish to obtain satisfactory 
results, and those who have, as myself, a more than thirty years’ ex- 
perience, are sure to have known persons who had the charge of 
articulation classes and were sorely deficient in phonetical knowl- 
edge. 

In respect to speech-reading, however, it seems to me that Vat- 
ter’s advice has not had, on the whole, that beneficent influence as 
has been the case with his precepts for a successful attainment of 
speech. When Vatter says that signing in accompaniment to the 
teacher's speaking to the children, or that his wanatural way of 
speaking in order to make the movements of the speech organs visi- 
ble, are pernicious, both to the acquirement of speech and of speech- 
reading, I entirely agree with him, but when he tries to convince his 
colleagues of the fatal consequences of the prevalence of the written 
word, | take the liberty of differing with him in opinion. 

“The excellence of lip-reading is, after all, only the result of 
hourly and daily practice carried on for years. It cannot be imag- 
ined that lip-reading should find an aid in ordinary reading, and de- 
rive benefit from it. The mind of the deaf-mute does not contain 
anvthing which could connect the image of the written word with 
the idea it represents. . . . When we interfere with the direct 
association of spoken sounds, mimics and action take a prominent 
part, and finally the sign-language is again installed in its old quar- 
ters, and is followed by the hand-alphabet.’ (Vatter.) The italics 
are mine. 

Mr. Van Praagh is wrapped up in the same train of thoughts 
when writing down the exhortation: “Speak, and speak for- 
ever; . . . donot write much, and vou will find that success in 
lip-reading will be the result, and—vyour reward.” 

I have said above that successful teaching of speech to the 
primary children depends largely on the way it is done—on the abil- 
ity and the devotion of the teacher, and on the time spent on it. 
I can, therefore, not side with Gopfert, who, with the laudable object 
of providing the pupil with a larger stock of language and thus 
preventing the use of gestures, proposes to make from the very 
beginning an extensive use of the written word. 

3y doing so we should be obliged to lengthen excessively the 
period of the first articulation. If it takes us about two vears when 
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we are slow to use the blackboard, how long would it last before our 
pupils could really be said to speak well, if we employed the greater 
part of our time in securing larger returns in the language’ For 
this must be borne in mind: Only a good beginning makes a good 
end. If the pupil is allowed to pronounce slovenly, if the teacher 
does not do his utmost to obtain the greatest possible degree of per- 
fection in articulation, all his labor is well nigh lost, for the pupil's 
pronunciation will grow more and more unintelligible, and even 
continual correction afterwards will not remedy it. It is not only 
early and frequent speaking we must aim at; it is, first of all, correct 
speaking we must insist upon; speaking and speaking forever, even 
the continuous application of the Italian method, is not a guarantee 
for success in speaking. 

Putting it short, the gist of my reasoning thus far is: We must 
consider it our main task during the greater part of the first two 
years to lay the foundations of speech, on which we can hope to 
erect a solid building of spoken language, which does not stand in 
need of repair at every word or sentence, but only wants the care of 
the overseer to remain in the state in which it was. And as long as 
the building is under construction, the written word must only be 
used as the cement that gives the spoken word a better hold, but 
must never be allowed to supplant it. 

When, however, the children are thoroughly grounded in artic- 
ulation, the written word is mostly a help, and seldom a hindrance. 
And a help we necessarily want. We cannot do with speech and 
speech-reading alone; the written word must needs enter into the 
alliance, and also illustrates here the truth of the saying that every 
perfect thing is threefold. 

Nor is there any school for the deaf where the pupils do not 
write or read; it is only with an eye to /ip-reading that with many 
there exists fear of the written character, whereas some oralists also 
pretend that much writing tends to make the deaf-mutes think in the 
written word, and thus impedes good speaking. 

Let us now consider these objections more closely. It has been 
since the time of Graser a truism with many, that as the speaking 
mouth makes as many different movements as there are articulated 
tones caught by the ear, these movements must give the mouth, nav, 
the whole face, a particular form, which must be clearly perceptible 
by those who look attentively at the mouth of the speaking person. 

If this supposition were true, speech-reading would be as sure 
a means of communication as writing, and the latter could be dis- 
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pensed with, or at least retreat to the background. But experience 
can teach us better. Yes, we can make every sound visible, if we do 
so with a will, but that no one does so in ordinary conversation is 
without doubt. It puzzles me how Dr. Gutzmann, in his book, Lec- 
tures on Disturbances in Language, still clings to the belief in a 
visible mouth-alphabet, and even exemplifies it by an enumeration of 
the various visible characteristics of the spoken sounds. Dr. Gutz- 
mann has simply described /its way of pronouncing the sounds, when 
looking in a glass, and the wish to detect distinctions has been the 
father of the thought. Not half of the existing sounds in the lan- 
guages with which I am familiar are visible to the spectator, when 
these sounds are uttered naturally, i. ¢., as they occur in the conver- 
sation of those who pay no particular attention to their manner of 
articulating. There is, indeed, at present a general consensus of 
opinion about this fact, and I should be going to précher des con- 
vertis if 1, before the readers of this Review, should give circum- 
stantial proofs. Also Mr. Vatter admits it, of course; but how this 
admission tallies with his precept of being slow in the use of the 
blackboard, is not so easily seen. We have to solve this problem: 

A teacher, sitting before his class and speaking to his pupil, 
wishes to introduce a new word, say “peg,’ entering in a sentence 
like this: “My coat hangs on a peg.” He cannot have recourse, as 
in the first vear, to letting each pupil feel the vibrations at his throat ; 
this would take up too much time, and besides be of little help for 
what he aims at—having the pupil distinguish, by the eve, what he 
says. What can he do to make himself understood? He might 
make use of convential signs for p and g, if he had already done so 
before; but this would have been a bad beginning, and not answer 
the purpose. He might, as another expedient, articulate the two 
sounds so distinctly and open the mouth so widely that the word be- 
came visible. But it requires little reflection to see that in this way 
the pupil is trained in speech-reading for the sake of school, and not 
of life. If the teacher avoids these artificial indications, and speaks 
slowly but naturally, the pupil is at a loss what to make of the new 
word. He might read beg, big, peck, pick, beck, and many more, 
just as well as peg, and it is of no avail whether the teacher repeats 
it a dozen times, as Mr. Vatter would like to have it done; if he goes 
on speaking in the ordinary way, the pupil will never, but by chance, 
hit upon the right word. 

What other means are there left but to spell it on the fingers, or 
to write it on the blackboard? The former, though not at all so dan- 
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gerous as some people want to represent it, and at all events to be 
preferred to making gestures, has the drawback that it tempts the 
teacher to employ it also where the pupil, by combining, could arrive 
at reading words. Though this drawback is not entirely excluded 
by making use of writing, still the chance that it is not so often un- 
necessarily done is greater, since the teacher cannot have so easily 
recourse to it. In teaching, a groove is always fatal; just as there 
are teachers who are in the habit of repeating every sentence two or 
three times before they let their pupils say it, there may be teachers 
who, without necessity, are quick to write. 

On the strength of these observations, [ do not jump to a con- 
clusion, I think, when | venture to say that Mr. Vatter and those 
who think likewise in this matter, mistake the way that leads to per- 
fection; constant and exclusive speech-reading alone does not pro- 
duce expert speech-reading. 

Reading from the lips is, for the deaf, reading what is written 
with the lips, and how can we want them to read a word or words 
that are partly effaced and have never been seen before? 

Dr. Bell is quite right when he says: ‘Mechanical lip-reading is 
only a small part of speech-reading. [y far the greater portion of 
the process is intelligent deduction founded on previous knowledge 
of what the gibberish seen by the eve must be.” 

Success in speech-reading is dependent on an extensive and inti- 
mate knowledge of language. Speech-reading must not be first of 
all a means, but the outcome of our teaching; it must be daily and 
frequently practiced for sharpening the sight and accustom the 
pupils to this singular way of writing, but for imparting new forms 
of language, conveying new ideas, it requires the support of the 
written word. 

An uncompromising testimony which corroborates what I have 
stated above is given by our best lip-readers. Who are they? Not 
the congenitally deaf, as a rule, but those who, provided thev don’t 
suffer from an abnormal eyesight, were already in the possession of 
language when they entered school. In a couple of vears they be- 
come readier speech-readers than their less fortunate school-fellows 
in eight vears. 

With these facts before us, Mr. Vatter’s statement “that it can- 
not be imagined that lip-reading will find an aid in ordinary reading 
and derive benefit from it,” speaks for an incomprehensible naiveté, 
not to say for an unexplainable disregard of facts. 

Mr. Vatter’s assertion that the mind of the deaf-mute does not 
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contain anything which could connect the image of the written word 
with the idea it represents, is the reappearance of the old philosophic 
opinion that one could not think without speaking, internally at least. 

Does the mathematician think in words, when he is absorbed in 
the solution of an abstruse problem, or the chess-player when he 
meditates on putting his partner's king in checkmate, or the com- 
mander-in-chief when he surveys the positions of the enemy ? 

It would be wasting my ink if I, for the sober minds of my 
American readers, should try to refute this exploded notion with 
many words. I have already above shown that the deaf-mute, even 
before he frequents school, can reflect, abstract, and combine, and 
that thought can attach itself to several forms of language. But 
not only is the written word considered, in some quarters, as the 
enemy of good speech-reading ; it is also made the scapegoat of bad 
speaking. 

lf the adherents of the so-called pure Oral method would act 
consistently, they should banish from their schools all blackboards 
and all books; for it is halting between two opinions to pretend, on 
one side, that when a start is made with the written word, speech- 
reading would not benefit from it, and speaking would deteriorate, 
and to devote, on the other side, so many hours to reading and 
writing. 

The Italians have indeed drawn this inference, and put it, at 
least in the outset, into practice; that they have not gone the whole 
length of their reasoning is less logical, but fortunate for their 
pupils, I dare say.’ 

How do the champions of the pure Oral method make out that 
the prevalence, or even the interference of the written word, impairs 
a clear enunciation ? 

Mr. Werner, Director of the School for the Deaf in Stade, pub- 
lished last vear a brochure, A Psychological Foundation of the 
German Method, in which he lays down two theses that form the 
basis of his further argumentation : 

1. Hearing people think in sound-images, 7. ¢., when they think 
(in words, of course: but this qualification has been omitted by the 
author), they hear the words—in which the thoughts are couched— 
internally. 

2. Deaf-mutes, when they speak, think in articulative sensa- 
tions (by which name he denotes all those movements of which they 
become conscious, when articulating). 


‘T was told, the other day, that the Italian method had been done away 
with in Italy. 
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He does not deem it necessary to substantiate these theses, but 
simply appeals to experience, which compels us, he says, to accept 
them as matters of fact. 

But now it happens so that these theses owe their origin to the 
study of paper psychology, on whose authority they are promoted to 
the rank of truths. 

Experimental psychology has proved that hearing persons think 
in different ways—that is to say, they combine their thoughts when 
thinking silently in words—with one of the forms in which the word 
may be imbedded in the cells of the brain. 

Many think, it is true, in acoustic images; but there are also 
those who think in the visual form of the word; others who think in 
the motorical form (spoken or written), in which it represents itself 
to consciousness ; and again others who think indifferently in any of 
the four at different times. (Dodge: Motorische Wortvorstel- 
lungen; Stricker: Studien uber die Sprachvorstellungen ; Charcot: 
De nouvelles Lecons sur les maladies nerveuses ; Ribot: Psvchologie 
de l’attention; Ballet: Le language intérieur. ) 

| have treated this question more extensively elsewhere (Blatter 
fur Taubstummen, Febr., 1907); suffice it here to say that with 
a congenital deaf-mute the possibility of combining their thoughts 
with sound-images is, of course, excluded, but that there is no saving 
with which of the three other word-forms the deaf-mutes will con- 
nect the contents of their thought. It is not in our power to make 
our pupils think in a dictated way, say in motorical images; even if 
the written form of the words were rigorously excluded from our 
means of communication with our pupils, there would be always 
some to whom the oftical image of the speaking mouth would 
emerge in their consciousness rather than the motorical sensations 
of their speaking apparatus, and from this point of view the Italian 
method, though applied in all classes, would not be a guarantee for 
making them think in articulative sensations. 

But good articulation is not first of all dependent on the mode 
of thinking; it is, as I stated before, chiefly the result of the teach- 
er’s work during the first vears and his watching over it during the 
following school years, and though there will always remain a few 
in any school who for some reason or other are unfit to learn to 
speak well, I concur with what William Thornton wrote as early as 
1793: “The imperfect manner in which the deaf-mute speaks de- 
pends not upon the pupil, if of common capacity, but upon the 
teacher.” 
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To make the written word responsible for the bad speaking of 
the pupils testifies a one-sided view of what speech-reading to the 
deaf-mute essentially is. If we bear in mind that to make him read 
speech from our lips is materially the same as to make him read 
what is written with our lips (perception of sound is out of the 
question), how can it then be maintained that the use of the mouth- 
alphabet will secure in itself good speaking, whereas the infinitely 
more legible letter-alphabet should be a drawback to good enun- 
ciation ? 

And it is likewise a mistaken notion to believe that with the 
use of the written word mimics and action would take a prominent 
place, and that even the sign-/language would be installed in its old 
quarters. Neither the spoken nor the written word tells us any- 
thing about its meaning; if the written word requires elucidation 
to be understood, the spoken word for the same idea requires 
it no less, and, besides, it must not be forgotten that Mr. Forch- 
hammer, the well-known champion of the so-called Writing method, 
only gives the written word the precedence, but has it immediately 
afterwards translated into the spoken word. And far from being 
favorable to the installation of signs, the more extensive use of the 
written word will, on the contrary, repel them, because with the 
more rapid increase of language the deaf-mute will have a means 
of uttering his thoughts which makes signs for him superfluous. 

“That the spoken word can associate itself with the expression 
of the face and with the spontaneous movements of the whole body” 
is true, and will not be denied by any one, nor does it apply to the 
advantages of the pure Oral method solely, but “that the spoken 
word always remains immaterial and incorporeal, and therefore is 
the most fitting expression of abstract and spiritual ideas” is philo- 
sophic nonsense. 

One thing must still be said: It is a great pity that spelling is, 
in many languages—and English stands uppermost in this respect— 
a very inaccurate representation of the spoken words, and it is there- 
fore indispensable that the example of Mr. Forchhammer in intro- 
ducing a phonetic spelling into our schools should be followed every- 
where. 

And herewith I have said my say. I hope I have succeeded in 
my endeavors to put in a good word for the larger use of the written 
word in our schools, not for supplanting the spoken word—far 
from it—but for being in its service a helpful friend. 











CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 





HELEN KELLER ON “SENSE AND SENSIBILITY.” 


The world is becoming familiar with Helen Keller as a person 
who has, in spite of her handicaps, attained fully to the mental plane 
and facility of her normally sensed fellows, but it has scarcely yet 
known that in some parts of her nature and life she has gone far 
bevond all heretofore explored pathways and is able to tell us of 
sensations and experiences the like of which until now neither 
memory nor book holds record. One can almost believe that each 
of our senses is the center of two spheres, one the inner, to the limit 
of which we all in our sensations attain, the other, the outer, attained 
to through the necessities of such rare souls as Helen Keller, and 
the genius of the greater musicians and of other artists specially 
endowed in one or another of the sensibilities. But more than her 
supersensibilities, Helen Keller has that intellectuality, power of 
analysis, intuition, or what you will, that enables her not only to see 
the things that she sees or perceives, but to see that we do not see 
them, and why we do not—and can not—see them. And it is of these 
things that she tells us so delightfully in her ‘Sense and Sensibility,” 
in the February and March numbers of the Century magazine, of 
which we can give space only to the first few paragraphs. The in- 
troduction by the editor of the Century is reproduced as giving his 
estimate of the paper and of its author’s powers: 

‘In the maturity of her intellectual powers, Miss Helen Keller 
has concluded to give to her friends and the world the most intimate 
and detailed account she has yet prepared of her experiences in an 
existence where, deprived of the senses of sight and hearing, she is 
restricted to the three other senses of touch, taste, and smell. Owing 
to Miss Keller’s remarkable skill and literary expression, this account 
(comprised in two articles in prose, to be followed by her first pub- 
lished poem) will be found to be unique in literature—a ‘human 
document’ of the highest interest and importance.” —EDITOR OF THE 
CENTURY. 

Some months ago, in a newspaper which announced the publica- 
tion of the “Matilda Ziegler Magazine for the Blind,” appeared the 
following paragraph: 

“Many poems and stories must be omitted because they deal with 
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sight. Allusions to moonbeams, rainbows, starlight, clouds, and 
beautiful scenery may not be printed, because they serve to em- 
phasize the blind man’s sense of his affliction.” 

That is to say, I may not talk about beautiful mansions and gar- 
dens because I am poor. I may not read about Paris and the West 
Indies because I cannot visit them in their territorial reality. I may 
not dream of heaven because it is possible that I may never go there. 
Yet a venturesome spirit impels me to use words of sight and sound 
whose meaning I can guess only from analogy and fancy. ‘This 
hazardous game is half the delight, the frolic, of daily life. I glow 
as I read of splendors which the eye alone can survey. Allusions to 
moonbeams and clouds do not emphasize the sense of my affliction ; 
they carry my soul beyond affliction’s narrow actuality. 

Critics delight to tell us what we cannot do. They assume that 
blindness and deafness sever us completely from the things which the 
seeing and the hearing enjoy, and hence they assert we have no 
moral right to talk about beauty, the skies, mountains, the song of 
birds, and colors. They declare that the very sensations we have 
from the sense of touch are “vicarious,’ as though our friends felt 
the sun for us! They deny a priori what they have not seen and | 
have felt. Some brave doubters have gone so far even as to deny 
my existence. In order, therefore, that I may know that I exist, I 
resort to Descarte’s method: “I think, therefore I am.” Thus I am 
metaphvysically established, and I throw upon the doubters the burden 
of proving my non-existence. When we consider how little has 
been found out about the mind, is it not amazing that any one should 
presume to define what one can know or cannot know? I admit that 
there are innumerable marvels in the visible universe unguessed by 
me. Likewise, © confident critic, there are a myriad sensations per- 
ceived by me of which you do not dream. 

Necessity gives to the eve a precious power of seeing, and in 
the same way it gives a precious power of feeling to the whole body. 
Sometimes it seems as if the very substance of my flesh were so 
many eves looking out at will upon a world new created every dav. 
The silence and darkness which are said to shut me in, open my door 
most hospitably to countless sensations that distract, inform, ad- 
monish, and amuse. With my three trusty guides, touch, smell, and 
taste, I make many excursions into the borderland of experience 
which is in sight of the city of Light. Nature accommodates itself 
to every man’s necessity. If the eve is maimed, so that it does not 
see the beauteous face of day, the touch becomes more poignant and 
discriminating. Nature proceeds through practice to strengthen and 
augment the remaining senses. For this reason the blind often hear 
with greater ease and distinctness than other people. The sense of 
smell becomes almost a new faculty to penetrate the tangle and 
vagueness of things. Thus, according to an immutable law, the 
senses assist and reinforce one another. 

It is not for me to say whether we see best with the hand or the 
eye. I only know that the world I see with my fingers is alive, ruddy, 
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and satisfying. Touch brings the blind many sweet certainties which 
our more fortunate fellows miss, because their sense of touch is un- 
cultivated. When they look at things, they put their hands in their 
pockets. No doubt that is one reason why their knowledge is often 
so vague, inaccurate, and useless. It is probable, too, that our 
knowledge of phenomena beyond the reach of the hand is equally im- 
perfect. But, at all events, we behold them through a golden mist of 
fantasy. 

There is nothing, however, misty or uncertain about what we 

can touch. Through the sense of touch I know the faces of friends, 
the illimitable variety of straight and curved lines, all surfaces, the 
exuberance of the soil, the delicate shapes of flowers, the noble forms 
of trees, and the range of mighty winds. Besides objects, surfaces, 
and atmospherical changes, I perceive countless vibrations. I derive 
much knowledge of everyday matter from the jars and jolts which 
are to be felt everywhere in the house. 
: Footsteps, I discover, vary tactually according to the age, the 
sex, and the manners of the walker. It is impossible to mistake a 
child’s patter for the tread of a grown person. ‘The step of the 
young man, strong and free, differs from the heavy, sedate tread of 
the middle-aged, and from the step of the old man, whose feet drag 
along the floor, or beat it with slow, faltering accents. On a bare 
floor a girl walks with a rapid, elastic rhythm which is quite distinct 
from the graver step of the elderly woman. I have laughed over the 
creak of new shoes and the clatter of a stout maid performing a jig 
in the kitchen. One day, in the dining-room of a hotel, a tactual 
dissonance arrested my attention. I sat still and listened with my 
feet. I found that two waiters were walking back and forth, but 
not with the same gait. A band was playing, and I could feel the 
music-waves along the floor. One of the waiters walked in time to 
the band, graceful and light, while the other disregarded the music 
and rushed from table to table to the beat of some discord in his own 
mind. Their steps reminded me of a spirited war-steed harnessed 
with a cart-horse. 

Often footsteps reveal in some measure the character and the 
mood of the walker. I feel in them firmness and indecision, hurry 
and deliberation, activity and laziness, fatigue, carelessness, timidity, 
anger and sorrow. I am most conscious of these moods and traits 
in persons with whom I am familiar. 

Footsteps are frequently interrupted by certain jars and jerks, 
so that I know when one kneels, kicks, shakes something, sits down, 
or gets up. Thus I follow to some extent the actions of people about 
me and the changes of their postures. Just now a thick, soft patter 
of bare, padded feet and a slight jolt told me that my dog had 
jumped on the chair to.look out of the window. I do not, however, 
allow him to go uninvestigated; for occasionally I feel the same 
motion, and find him, not on the chair, but trespassing on the sofa. 

When a carpenter works in the house or in the barn near by, 
I know by the slanting, up-and-down, toothed vibration, and the 
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ringing concussion of blow upon blow, that he is sawing or ham- 
mering. If I am near enough, a certain vibration, traveling back 
and forth along a wooden surface, brings me the information that 
he is using a plane. 

A slight flutter on the rug tells me that a breeze has blown my 
papers off the table. A round thump is a signal that a pencil has 
rolled on the floor. If a book falls, it gives a flat thud. A wooden 
rap on the balustrade announces that dinner is ready. Many of these 
vibrations are obliterated out of doors. On a lawn or road, I can 
feel only running, stamping, and the rumble of wheels. 

By placing my hand on a person’s lips and throat, I gain an idea 
of many specific vibrations, and interpret them: a boy’s chuckle, a 
man’s “Whew!” of surprise, the “Hem!” of annoyance or perplexity, 
the moan of pain, a scream, a whisper, a rasp, a sob, a choke, and a 
gasp. The utterances of animals, though wordless, are eloquent to 
me—the cat’s purr, its mew, its angry, jerky, scolding spit ; the dog’s 
bow-wow of warning or of joyous welcome, its yelp of despair, and 
its contented snore; the cow’s moo; a monkey’s chatter; the snort of 
a horse; the lion’s roar, and the terrible snarl of the tiger. Perhaps 
I ought to add, for the benefit of the critics and doubters who may 
peruse this essay, that with my own hand I have felt all these sounds. 
From my childhood to the present day I have availed myself of every 
opportunity to visit zoological gardens, menageries, and the circus, 
and all the animals, except the tiger, have talked into my hand. I 
have touched the tiger only in a museum, where he is as harmless as 
a lamb. I have, however, heard him talk by putting my hand on 
the bars of his cage. I have touched several lions in the flesh, and 
felt them roar rovally, like a cataract over rocks. 

To continue, I know the plop of liquid in a pitcher. So if I spill 
my milk, I have not the excuse of ignorance. I am also familiar 
with the pop of a cork, the sputter of a flame, the tick-tack of the 
clock, the metallic swing of the windmill, the labored rise and fall of 
the pump, the voluminous spurt of the hose, the deceptive tap of the 
breeze at door and window, the crash of thunder, and many other 
vibrations past computing. 

There are tactual vibrations which do not belong to skin-touch. 
They penetrate the skin, the nerves, the bones, like pain, heat, and 
cold. The beat of a drum smites me through from the chest to the 
shoulder-blades. The din of the train, the bridge, and grinding 
machinery retains its “old man of the sea” grip upon me long after 
its cause has been left behind. If vibration and motion combine in 
my touch for any length of time, the earth seems to run away while 
I stand still. When I step off the train, the platform whirls round, 
and I find it difficult to walk steadily. 

Every atom of my body is a vibroscope. But my sensations are 
not infallible. I reach out, and my fingers meet something furry, 
which jumps about, gathers itself together as if to spring, and acts 
like an animal. I pause a moment for caution. I touch it again more 
firmly, and find it is a fur coat fluttering and flapping in the wind. 
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To me, as to vou, the earth seems motionless, and the sun appears to 
move; for the rays of the afternoon withdraw more and more, as 
they touch my face, until the air becomes cool. From this I under- 
stand how it is that the shore seems to recede as you sail away from 
it. Hence I feel no incredulity when vou say that parallel lines ap- 
pear to converge, and the earth and sky to meet. My few senses 
long ago revealed to me their imperfections and deceptivity. 

Not only are the senses deceptive, but numerous usages in our 
language indicate that people who have five senses find it difficult to 
keep their functions distinct. I understand that we hear views, see 
tones, taste music. I am told that voices have color. Tact, which 
I had supposed to be a matter of nice perception, turns out to be a 
matter of taste. Judging from the large use of the word, taste 
appears to be the most important of all the senses. “Taste governs 
the great and small conventions of life. Certainly the language of 
the senses is full of contradictions, and my fellows who have five 
doors to their house are not more surely at home in themselves than 
I. May I not, then, be excused if this account of my sensations lacks 
precision ? 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF IN RUSSIA. 

The start given to the instruction of the deaf by the Abbé de 
l’Epée at the end of the eighteenth century was very far reaching. 
Enlightened minds in all countries grew interested in the fate of 
these unfortunates. 

Empress Marie, widow of Emperor Paul I, distinguished as 
much by her lofty mind as by her remarkable charity, initiated corre- 
spondence with Abbé Sicard, director of the Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb in Paris, and obtained from him very useful information 
with regard to this special instruction. 

In 1806, she established a small school for the deaf in her estate 
of Pavlovsk, placing it under the directorship of Abbé Sigmund, 
who came from Vilna to teach the five children she had taken into 
her school. This year, consequently, is the hundredth anniversary 
of the establishment of schools for the deaf in Russia. On account 
of a most regrettable misunderstanding, this anniversary was not 
celebrated, but the historical fact stands nevertheless. 

In 1810, the St. Petersburg Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 
was inaugurated at the expense of Empress Marie, who, until the 
last days of her life, did not cease to be interested in the fate of 
the deaf. Instruction made satisfactory progress, but the political 
events were not of the nature to favor the prosperity of this insti- 
tution. 

After the death of Empress Marie, the St. Petersburg Institute 
for the Deaf and Dumb was abandoned to its fate, and, in spite 
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of the resources this establishment had at its disposition, this fate 
was not very brilliant. 

In 1817, a similar institute was founded in Warsaw for the 
deaf and for the blind. Moscow, Riga, and Odessa inaugurated 
likewise such establishments, but the means of existence of which 
they were disposed were very precarious, and the result attained were 
insignificant. 

In 1898, Her Majesty, the Dowager Empress, created the Cura- 
torship of the Deaf and Dumb which bears her name; since that 
time a great many schools and workshops for the deaf have been 
founded in almost all the provinces of Russia. 

St. Petersburg, seat of the Curatorship, naturally occupies 
the first place in the development of these institutions. The Curator- 
ship possesses, in the neighborhood of the capital and in the capital 
itself, various establishments which we are goirig to mention. 

There are at Murzinka: 1, the School of Marie, fot 150 pupils, 
100 boys and 50 girls, aged from 7 to 16 years; 2, the Murzinka 
workshops, for 100 boys, from 12 to 18 years of age; 3, a “School- 
Farm,” for young girls, from 14 to 18 years of age, who learn to sew, 
weave, take care of domestic animals and breed them; 4, a laundry, 
for voung girls, from 18 to 25 years of age. 

These establishments are some 15 versts distant from the capi- 
tal, and the locality is appropriate to the necessities. There are no 
less than 350 deaf and dumb located in this community. 

There is in St. Petersburg a school for the deaf and dumb 
belonging to the establishments of Empress Marie, in which 160 
pupils, 120 boys and 40 girls, are instructed; this is the old school 
founded in 1810; it has a special type of organization. 

The Curatorship possesses also in the capital, workshops for 
carpentering and bookbinding, where the deaf work successfully ; 
a preparatory school for little girls, and a home for aged deax and 
dumb women. There are likewise special courses for the prepara- 
tion of teachers, both male and female, for the deaf, and the establish- 
ment of which has rendered great services to the Curatorship. 

In the vicinity of the city of Narva, it possesses a school for 
girls, where weaving and sewing are taught, and at Sestroretsk 
(Systerbeck) a school for boys, from 15 to 20 years of age, who are 
taught gardening. 

There are in Russia at the present time in all 60 establishments 
for the education and instruction of the deaf, with an effective 
strength of 2,800 pupils. 

According to the last census, the total number of deaf and 
dumb is 160,000. The existing institutions are consequently insuffi- 
cient. Means are lacking. It is to be hoped that obligatory instruc- 
tion will soon be introduced and that the necessary funds will be 
found to provide education for all the deaf and dumb of the Empire. 
—[J. Moerder, Privy Councillor, President of the Curatorship of 
the Deaf and Dumb, in Revue Belge des Sourds-Muets. ] 
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DEAF CHILDREN IN HANOVER, GERMANY, CLASSIFIED 
IN A, B, AND C SCHOOLS, ACCORDING 
TO INTELLIGENCE. 


The plan of the instruction of the Deaf has just been reorgan- 
ied in Hanover. The classification of the pupils is to be effected here- 
after on the basis of their intellectual aptitudes, in the same way as 
is being done in Schleswig-Holstein. For the admission of the 
pupils, the country is divided into two districts, and in each of them 
the pupils are admitted only every other vear: one year they are 
admitted at Hildesheim; in the following year at Stade. During 
the course of the first year, the children are classified, according to 
their degree of intelligence, in three sections, A, B, and C. The 
pupils of sections A and B remain in the institution which they have 
entered; those of section C are sent to a special establishment at 
Osnabriick. This division of pupils differs, consequently, from the 
one made in Denmark, where the basis for the distribution of pupils 
among the sections rests on their degree of hearing. Whatever the 
system employed might be, it is evident that the pupils reap con- 
siderable advantages from it. It may be easily understood that such 
a system of organization may be inaugurated only in countries 
where the instruction is official and even obligatory. With regard 
to this, the Germanic deaf are more fortunate than their Latin 
brothers. They are also much better instructed. 

Courses for adults have been inaugurated at Hildesheim; these 
courses are obligatory for all the deaf of the district under eighteen 
years of age who cannot prove that they know the studies of these 
courses.—| Revue Belge des Sourds-Muets. | 


The following are the German states where the instruction of 
the deaf is obligatory ; the vear in which this obligation was decreed 
is likewise given: Schleswig-Holstein (1805), Saxony (1873), Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach (1874), Oldenburg (1876), Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
(1877), Anhalt (1884), Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen (1887), 
Lubeck (1888), Brunswick (1894), Bremen (1808), Baden (1902), 
Prussia (1906). In 1900, there were in Germany 34,344 blind, 
48,750 deaf, and 340 deaf-blind.—|Revue Belge des Sourds-Muets. } 
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AN ENDOWED FLAGSTAFF. 


It gives one a peculiar thrill when in a foreign country to see waving in 
the breeze the ensign of his home land. The thrill is even greater when he 
realizes that the flag has been raised in his honor. 

When Dr. Crouter entered the grounds of the Royal Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Margate, England, he had the pleasure of seeing the Stars 
and Stripes flying from the tall, graceful staff that stands beside the drive to 
the main building, and of knowing that it was flying in honor of his visit. 
Of course the courtesy was mentioned to Dr. Elliott, the principal, and he 
related the story of the flagstaff, “the only endowed flagstaff in the world,” 
he said. ; eo 

The staff “was erected in the first year of the reign of His Majesty King 
Edward VII, in commemoration of his accession to the throne,” and the cost 
“was defraved by the contributions of the present and last pupils and their 
friends.” 

We are indebted to Miss Hare, of the Margate School, for the following 
account of how the money was used: 

“Besides paying for the flagstaff the sum collected was so large that we 
were enabled to buy twenty flags, one of which was made specially for us from 
a design by Mr. Johnson. It has a sort of medallion in the center and a finger 
touching the ear. The ground work of the flag is blue with ‘Royal Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb’ in bold vellow lettering. 

“Perhaps the most unique feature of the whole affair is that the sum of 
£40, which remained over after flags and flagstaff were paid for, was used to 
endow the flagstaff. It was invested and the interest is used for painting 2nd 
repairing it. I think it is done every other year. 

“You will be wondering when we use these twenty flags and will com- 
mend our loyalty and also our impartiality when I tell you that we fly the 
Royal Standard on the King’s birthday, Accession Day, and Coronation Day, 
and the Stars and Stripes on President Roosevelt’s election day and birthday, 
the German flag on the Kaiser’s birthday, and the French one on President 
Fallieres’ birthday and so on; of course we celebrate the birthdays of the 
Queen and Prince and Princess of Wales in a similar manner. Then we try 
to inculcate patriotism by flying appropriate flags on St. David’s, St. Patrick’s, 
St. George’s, and St. Andrew’s days, and also to teach history by hoisting the 
Union Jack on the anniversaries of great battles such as Waterloo, Trafalgar, 
Hastings, etc., and also on Gunpowder Plot Day. 

“The Church has a look in on Easter Sunday and Monday, Whitsunday 
and Monday, Ascension Day, and such high festivals, so our flags get plenty 
of use. 

“Mr. Boyce has a squad of twenty boys who march in procession carrying 
the flag; while two of their number run up the special flag for the day the 
others stand at attention until the flag is in position, then salute it and march 
away. The same ceremony is gone through when it is hauled down.”—[Mt. 
Airy World (Pa.).] 
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WHAT IS THE COMBINED METHOD? 


In the change of methods at the Belleville School, as indicated below, we 
have additional evidence that the combined method, or the arrangement by 
which pupils in manual classes receive training in articulation for short periods 
each day or week, will in time be entirely superseded in American Schools for 
the Deaf.—[Oregon Outlook. | 

We agree with the latter part of the above, viz: that the arrangement by 
which pupils in manual classes receive training for short periods each day or 
week will in time be entirely superseded in Ame.ican Schools for the Deaf. 
In fact, this arrangement is practically obsolete now, only a very few of the 
smaller schools continuing it. 

But the part of the clipping to which we take strong exception is that this 
“arrangement” is the combined method. From the language used it would 
appear that the Outlook classes only those schools as combined which have this 
old-style arrangement for articulation. There was a time, when articulation 
was first introduced, that this was the only meaning of the combined method, 
but now the general accepted meaning of the term combined method schools is 
those schools which contain separate manual and oral classes. The Arkansas 
School is considered as employing the combined method and we have not used 
this old-style arrangement for articulation classes in many years, but we have 
eight pure oral classes. The Ohio, Minnesota, Iowa, Kentucky, and Missouri 
Schools are only a few other examples of the combined schools—schools that 
have both manual and oral classes. 

The question of methods is a right puzzling one at times, but we are sur- 
prised that our esteemed contemporary should have made such a misleading 
statement as to the combined method.—[Arkansas Optic. ] 


We admit the term combined method is extremely vague and indetinite as 
generally used; therefore in using it, as quoted above, we were careful to 
define what was meant. When our Arkansas friend adopts a careless and 
common misuse of the expression, and taxes us with making a misleading 
statement regarding it, we are indeed surprised. 

Schools which follow precisely the arrangement, formerly in use at Belle- 
ville, and still followed by the other non-oral schools in Canada, the Kendall 
School, and others of its class in the United States, are certainly most properly 
called combined method schools. We think, as applied to them, the termin- 
ology is accurately descriptive and precise, but is not so, as applied to schools 
of the Kentucky or Arkansas type, for which a more proper designation is 
that followed by the Annals, 7. ¢.. “combined system schools.” 

The term “combined method,” implies the use of a combination 
methods with the same individual, or group of individuals. This is the 
meaning of method in ordinary pedagogic discussion. On the other hand, 
schools employing different methods for different groups of pupils, should be 
called combined system schools, as not employing any single method, but a 
variety to any grouping of which the broader word “system” is more properly 
applicable than “method.” : 

Our friend will observe that Dr. Fay, in the Tabular Statement published 
annually in the Annals, carefully avoids any reference, statement or definition 
as to “the combined method.” Also through a committee report of 125 pages 
three very eminent representatives of the Colorado Conference of Superin- 
tendents in 1892 labored in a vain effort to reach a satisfactory definition and 
classification of methods, and we note that all these scientific leaders carefully 
avoided the term combined method, though combined system was freely 

On page 306, Dr. Noyes says, “I regard system as the proper 


of 


spoken of. 
word to use in speaking of the ‘Combined System;’ method here is incorrect 
in my view. Under a system several methods may be employed.” 

We had in mind this distinction between method and system in the educa- 
tion of the deaf, when last spring in an editorial commenting upon the very 
marked tendency of late years toward the segregated or separated application 
of methods, we spoke of the probable “doom of the combined method.” At 
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the same time we clearly realized, that in many of the combined system schools, 
in the so-called “pure oral classes,” manual spelling, signs, and writing are 
used to such an extent that the pupils are being taught by a combined method, 
not the pure oral method, as defined by its friends. We have héard the Super- 
intendent of a school with ten or more “pure oral” classes say that he believed 
his oral teachers used more signs than the manual teachers, who spelled con- 
stantly. In this connection, we might again quote the report referred to, in 
which (page 313) Dr. Fay says, “There is but one oral method, and pupils 
are either taught by it or they are not. If they are taught speech and speech 
reading as an accomplishment, while their general education is carried on 
chiefly by other means, they are not taught by the Oral method.” 

If the editor of the Optic will give us a brief, complete, and accurate 
working definition of the combined method, as he understands it, we should 
certainly appreciate his effort, and doubtless there are others in the profession 
who would like additional light on the subject—[Oregon Outlook. ] 


SHOULD THE DEAF BE “SOCIAL?” 


Certainly the deaf should nct be unsocial in any extreme sense. It is not 
eood for man to be alone and the danger of the deaf being shut off or shutting 
themselves off from their fellows is very great. Morbid, morose, and perpetu- 
ally unhappy are those to whom such bitter seclusion falls. It does not follow, 
however, that the deaf should go to the other extreme; a deaf man who really 
enjoys “Society,” with its formal dinner and other functions, and the necessity 
it lays upon its votaries of meeting strange faces and strange voices, is as 
rare as snow in summer. The strain of such a life is little less than the strain 
of a secluded loneliness. 

The deaf do need a social life of the right kind. A wealth of it is open to 
them among their families and friends. Calling and receiving calls, excursions, 
picnics, boating, fishing, driving, motoring, walking, mountain climbing, and 
even theater-going—all with congenial companions—have in them a source of 
exquisite pleasure for the deaf, if indulged in with sanity and common sense. 
At all such times it is usually possible to single out temporarily an individual 
companion, with whom to heighten your own pleasure in the occasion by 
sharing it. At the theater, pleasure of the highest kind may be found, not in 
trying to hear, but observing the scenery, staging, acting. A deaf friend con- 
fessed to me that he has been so moved that his eyes were moist, though he 
heard not a word. Such a rational social life will do much to give tone and 
cheer to sufferers from deafness; it will show us how slight the difference is 
between us and others, how much of experience we have in common. 

But there is another need, perhaps even more important, and that is— 
work. Ina personal letter to the editor Grace Ellery Channing enforces this 
necessity: “I am more and more sure,” she says, “from my own remarkably 
wide experience with the deaf, that what most of them need is to have their 
minds turned not upon that affliction, but away from it; that the greater por- 
tion suffer from lack of some absorbing occupation which would healthily 
remove their mind from their own sufferings; that once the occupation found, 
it is positive gain, not loss, for the deaf to live very much out of ‘Society,’ 
rather than to spend their nervous energy seeking it, always on unequal terms 
and always at an expense out of proportion to the expense of their neighbors. 

“T believe the sooner they accept a certain fine seclusion as a part of their 
peculiar lot, instead of trying feverishly to secure what they can never freely 
secure, the sooner they will recover health of nerve and poise of soul. Only 
this demands that they find work to do. Well, there is plenty, open even to 
the deaf! Would you advise the blind—or rather the weak-eyed who wished 
to preserve their sight—to strain it incessantly, in glares of gas jets and arti- 
ficial fire? That is what the deaf do who try to be ‘social’ in the ordinary 
sense. I have practiced what I preach—with infinite benefit. It is easy to 
make the world accept you on your terms, if you will spend some energy in 
becoming worth its acceptance—say half as much as you spent before, trving 
to get accepted on its terms.”—[Courage (N. Y.).] ; 
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A FORGOTTEN WORTHY. 


Probably very few of the readers of the Register are aware that the 
second school for the deaf established in the State of New York was in the 
Mohawk Valley. This institution passed out of existence many years ago, and 
only a few of our very oldest deaf people are able to remember anything 
about it. Originally established at Buel, a small village in Montgomery county, 
about ten miles south of the Mohawk River, it was subsequently transferred to 
Canajoharie. The principal of the school was a man named Backus, who was 
for many years publisher of the Canajoharie Radii. ‘The history of the school 
has, we believe, never been written, and the subject of its origin and career 
affords an interesting field of research for some one with antiquarian tastes. 
The school, we believe, flourished for a number of years until the improvement 
in transportation facilities made it possible for children living in the northern 
part of the State to be sent to the school in New York city, and from this time 
its decline was rapid. At present its existence is only a vague memory. 

Standing in the old cemetery a mile south of Nassau, Rensselaer county, 
there is a gravestone which recalls the school, and is, perhaps, the only exist- 
ing memorial of a young man who had much to do with its success. The 
stone reads as follows: 

To the Memory of 
ELIJAH GRIFFIN, A. B., 
Principal Teacher of the Deaf and Dum 
Asylum at Canajoharie, 
Who departed this life, Aug. 21 
JEt. 260 years, 2 months and 13 


Rost. 
days 


I warn the living not to say 

lomorrow shall be as today; 

Tomorrow, oh, you only may 

In darkness mourn your sad delay. 
—[Rev. H. Van Allen, in Deaf Mutes’ Register (N. Y.).] 


USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE “ALL THE TIME—EVERYWHERE 
—FOR ALL PURPOSES.” 


Anent the use of finger-spelling in the school-room, Mr. Warren Robinson 
has the following to say in the Wisconsin Times: 

“This thing known as finger spelling cannot be too strongly urged upon 
teachers of the deaf, particularly those who instruct manual classes. 
short time ago a little fellow sat before the writer in a school-room and asked 
as naturally as a hearing child for some writing paper. This child had been 
taught by a teacher who is heart and soul an advocate of insisting that deaf 
children in her classes shall spell out to her their wants and some of their 
class-room work in language. This incident is only one of hundreds which 
unmistakably show how much may be accomplished in the acquisition of 
language by a stubborn insistence on this method of communication. 

“For years the writer has stood for this practice and insisted on its being 
carried out. It seems little short of criminal to let such an opportunity of 
developing, not only language, but the invaluable habit of attention and con- 
centration to slip by during the early years of childhood when the mind is so 
susceptible and plastic. The excuse that a large number of deaf children are 
not intelligent enough to do it is without foundation, except in the case of 
those few bordering on feeble-mindedness.” 


The editor of the News is objecting because we have to say we are “glad 
of it,” and “sorry for it,” and thus make the English language more diffi- 
cult for deaf children to master; and our new Brother Sowell of the Ne- 
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braska Mute Journal wishes to know what can be done about it. We venture 
to suggest submitting the matter to Prof. Brander Matthews, who has just 
finished revising the spelling of three hundred words for use in Columbia 
University. Prof. Matthews might be able to so systemize the use of preposi- 
tions that deaf children and foreigners would find it easier to master our lan- 
guage. And, we might add, so that the rest of us would have to learn it all 
over again. Another, and simpler, remedy might be to keep on being “glad 
of’ and “sorry for” everything until our pupils never forget which preposi- 
tion is the right one. In the constant use of English, spelled, written, and 
spoken, lies our strongest aid. Our pupils are not so unobservant after all. 
Recently, in the course of a few moments’ talk on the destruction of our 
native forests, the writer happened to spell the words “used up.” When the 
papers came in, two out of six contained the foregoing expression, used in the 
right sense; and they were not especially bright pupils either. Keep ever- 
lastingly at it—[ Michigan Mirror. | 


In a recent issue the Palmetto Leaf had an editorial criticising most 
strongly the teacher who carries on the work of the school-room in a taciturn 
manner, correcting slates and papers without comment, and saying as little as 
possible on all occasions outside of the regular routine of the class-room. We 
fully agree with our editorial friend in all that he says on the subject. We 
believe that the teacher of the deaf should always be bubbling over with lan- 
guage, and always on tap. While correcting written work, he should indulge 
in a running fire of comment in the form of spelled English, or spoken, if it be 
an oral class. He should always be ready to make remarks in the same way 
concerning whatever happens in the school-room, and should encourage the 
pupils to do likewise. Such a practice will go far toward introducing colloquial 
language into the class-room where it 1s so much needed as a set-off to the 
superabundance of cut-and-dried text book language that the pupils get.— 
{Companion (Minn.).] 


The cons'mt cffort is what brings results, not the easy way. Whenever 
signs are usc when the English language should be, a golden opportunity is 
thrown away. Whenever a teacher demands the use of, or a pupil endeavors 
to use good knglish, a golden opportunity is seized. The results of honest 
endeavor to use clear and choice language at all times will be in proportion to 
the efforts made. 

It really does not make such a great difference what the method of in- 
struction is so long as the pupil is taught to think independently, intelligently 
and persistently, and is required to express all his thoughts carefully and 
clearly. It is a business proposition after all. And business is business. Those 
that pay dividends are usually those best managed, directed, and constantly 
watched. How are your teachers conducting your business? Are your pupils 
doing their own thinking? Are they using their own thoughts? Are they 
using English?—[The Utah Eagle.] 


The most prominence is given to the acquisition of the English language. 
This is the hardest thing which a congenital deaf person has to acquire. The 
English language presents greater difficulties to him than a foreign language 
does to hearing or speaking people conversant with English. No one appre- 
ciates as do the teachers of the deaf these difficulties. The English language 
is full of figures of speech, technical phrases and idoms, all of which the hear- 
ing person becomes conversant with from childhood, and so does not notice 
any difficulty in. Whenever a deaf mute is encountered who has a working 
command of ordinary English, he must be given credit for a great deal of 
effort—[Supt. Hammond, of the Kansas School for the Deaf, in his Report. ] 


However much the advocates of the oral and manual methods of teaching 
the deaf may differ on some points, there is one common ground on which 
they can meet and cooperate heartily, and that is as regards the importance of 
giving the deaf the best command of the English language that time and 
circumstances, reinforced by faithful teaching, will permit—[Companion 


(Minn.).] 
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How to give frequent and constant repetition of language to the deaf is a 
problem that has not been solved. The hearing child gets this without con- 
scious effort in the main, while the deaf child can learn almost nothing of 
language without the strain of attention. The hearing child can listen and 
converse while at work or play; whether he chooses to listen or not, his ears 
receive words and expressions and in this way a large part of his vocabulary 
is practically forced upon him. If the deaf child converses, work or play 
must stop; he gets little or nothing of the general conversation, and he is de- 
prived of the pleasure of sitting in the dark and listening to a story. It is 
very doubtful if a hearing child with no greater opportunities could use 
English any better than the half educated deat child does.—[Mt. Airy World 
(Pa.).] 


If all the teachers in any school for the deaf would unite in keeping the 
sign-language under rigid control in the class-room, and substitute therefor 
the English language, spelling it, speaking it, or writing it colloquially; sur- 
rounding the pupils with it every day, cutting short routine school-room work 
in order to gain more time, then there would be a marked advance in the use 
of English by the pupils of that school, as surely as two and two make four, 
not sometimes, but all the time.—[Companion (Minn.).] 

The above 1s from the pen of Dr. James L. Smith, of the Minnesota School, 
who is acknowledged to be one of the strongest defenders of the sign-language 
living today. We have long thought that the best way to learn the English 
language, or any other lanuage, is to use it, not for a little while, but all the 
time. And if we ever hope to see any marked improvement in the language of 
our pupils they must be made to use it—not only the pupils, but the whole 
school.—[ Michigan Mirror. | 

Among the good resolutions for the New Year, it might be well for our 
teachers and pupils to make one that they all will try earnestly to use more 
colloquial English and fewer signs, both inside the school-room and out.— 
{The Companion (Minn.).] 


While our school has always recognized the importance of English, either 
spoken, spelled, or written, there seems to be a more determined effort this 
vear on the part of all our teachers to limit the use of signs in their class- 
rooms.—[The Arkansas Optic. ] 


The Philosopher is not far from Paradise when he rides in the subway. 
The only drawback is that whereas his hearing seems miraculously restored to 
him, it is just as inevitably taken away from his companion; then does the 
Philosopher taste the woes of the friends of a deaf man as he rasps his throat 
in trying to make himself understood. But when his companion speaks, with- 
out effort, without even trying to read the lips, he hears—actually Hears—every 
word. On the train, on the trolley, or in the crowded streets it is the same; 
the Philosopher hears better than his friend who is not deaf! 

What is the reason for this miracle? Undoubtedly there is truth in the 
explanation given by physicians that the vibrations set up by other noises 
make the deaf ear more sensitive. But the Philosopher is convinced that 
there is a simpler explanation. Speech that would be loud in the silence of a 
dungeon, is a mere whisper in the roar of a subway train. But the roar of the 
train is not nearly so loud to us who are deaf as to our hearing friends. They 
instinctively raise their voices to overcome the noise they hear; we, who do 
not hear that noise so loudly, get the benefit of the raised voice. 

There are two bits of evidence to show that this explanation fits the facts. 
First, it is only voices we hear better in a noise, not watch ticks or anything 
else; second, if our companion should be deaf too, he will not raise his voice 
so much and we shall find difficulty in understanding him. 

But if the Philosopher is in Paradise when extraneous noises open the 
doors thereof, there are other times when he feels far, far from there. There 
is nothing that so quickly transports him from the portals as to be thrown into 
a general conversation among strangers. Then he must strain his lip-reading 
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and his hearing to their uttermost capacity. Under no other conditions are 
blunders so likely to occur; and under no other are they so humiliating. If he 
p ssibly can, he will detach one of the company for a tete-a-tete ; it may not be 
“correct,” but it brings a sudden rush of self-confidence and happiness that 
more than salves the conscience for any lapse of propriety. 

The deaf person without the tact or generalship thus to detach one mem- 
ber of the party, or unable to read the lips, is completely marooned. He 
might better be alone in the solitude of a desert. Suppose four people should 
be together with a box of candy, and in passing it suppose one of the four 
should be repeatedly left out—the rudeness is unthinkable. But suppose one 
of them is deaf, do not the other three often pass round the conversation to 
the exclusion of the fourth? What’s the difference? 

If the Philosopher stopped there he would be feeding the blues most in- 
dulgently, but—there’s lots of difference. Our hearing friends are not selfish, 
they are only thoughtless. They do not realize what it means to us to be so 
left out. It is our place to help them realize it; we must push in; at the 
sacrifice of our pride, we must ask for the joke when the smile goes round; we 
must not let ourselves be left out. Even at best, however, we will miss things 
but that is not like missing the candy. Every deaf person has, or should have, 
a rich vein of thought which he can mine upon these occasions. Let him be 
assured that the rewards will be, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, greater 
than he would have gained from the abandoned conversation.—[ Courage 
CN. ¥.)] 


In the latest issue of the AssoctaTion Review, Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell 
questions the justice of the Messenger’s remark, occurring in an appreciative 
review of Dr. Crouter’s work in the Pennsylvania Institution, that the 
quality of the directors of that school is one of the good things for which he 
deserves no credit, as they were not of his selection. Mrs. Bell very truly 
remarks, expanding a hint which was thrown out in the article referred to, that 
the liberality of members of the board has been called forth by confidence in 
the principal's admirable management. So the sweet sounds which Paderewski 
evokes from a Steinway grand do credit to his skill. But if he had a kitchen 
table instead of a piano to work on, he couldn't do much. Mrs. Bell evidently 
has little conception of the difference between directors and directors. 

For instance, to take a school nearer to Pennsylvania than to Alabama— 
one of the board, after carefully reading the report of one of our foremost 
institutions, observed: “A very excellent institution; I see they realized $47.30 
last year from the sale of swill.” Again, when a certain principal, having no 
provision afforded for teaching manual training had contrived to get a few 
boys so far instructed that they had built to scale a very neat model of a cot- 
tage from working drawings, and was using this as an argument for an appro- 
priation, one of the directors objected: “Why, there’s $1.50 worth of good 
lumber wasted on that gimerack!” And in the State School of—let us say— 
No Man’s Land, one of the board wished to raise the salary of an officer 
appointed through his influence, without e xperience or any other qualification, 
to a very unusual figure for the kind of service rendered. The finances of the 
scheol would hardly bear it, but he had a ready scheme for economizing. “Feed 
the children on mush and molasses !” 

“You can't make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,” and even Dr. Crouter’s 
splendid enthusiasm and success would not induce a thorough-paced self- 
seeking politician to divert one moment's thought from his plans for his cwn 
advancement to the welfare of the children in the school.—[The Messenger 


(Ala.).] 


A SCHOOL MUSEUM. 


One of the greatest difficulties met with in teaching the deaf is that of 
conveying to them any conception of the appearance and qualities of things 
which they have never seen. Signs are of but little use for this purpose and, 
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moreover, it is desirable that signs be used in the class-room as little as 
possib le. The only way in which this difficulty can be overcome is to show 
the object itself, if one can be obtained, if not, a picture of it. It will, there- 
fore, readily be seen that it is very important, in a school like this, that there 
should be available to the teachers as large a variety as possible of objects 
such as might be needed in the class-room. At the first meeting of the 
Teachers’ Association this season, this subject was considered and it was 
decided to begin at once to make a collection of suitable articles and pictures 
of all kinds. These, when obtained, will be carefully classified and, where 
necessary, mounted, and then catalogued in such a way that a teacher can at 
any time find what he wants without any delay. A room has been set apart 
for this purpose and curators appointed, and some progress has already been 
made in securing needed articles and illustrations. We are especially desirous 
of getting samples of all kinds of articles in common use, in the natural state 
and in the different stages of manufacture, also pictures illustrating historical 
events and national manners and customs. If any of our readers can aid us 
in this work, either by supplying the needed articles or telling us where they 
can be obtained, we will be grateful.—[Canadian Mute. ] 


MR. VAN PRAAGH’S SUCCESSOR. 


Mr. Geo. S$. Haycock, recently of the Glasgow School for the Deaf, has 
been appointed Director of the College for Teachers of the Deaf, Fitzroy Sq., 
London, England. 

We congratulate both Principal Haycock and the trustees of the college 
on the appointment. Mr. Haycock was well known in the Scottish educational 
world, and his mental attainments, experience, and high personal qualities 
eminently fit him to succeed Mr. Van Praagh. 

Mr. Hayecock is not unknown to the profession on this side of the water, 

he was one of the first teachers from Britain to attend an American Con- 
vention, and his impressions of American Schools and their work, which he 
afterwards published, were highly complimentary. We wish him every suc- 
cess.—[Rocky Mountain Leader (Mont.).] 


Says the Rocky Mountain Leader (Mont.) : “Another sign of the forward 
movement is that seen in a by-law passed not long ago by the Trustees of the 
Colorado School. The by-law is to the effect that only the best teachers shall 
be employed, and that in order to obtain them suitable salaries shall be paid. 
The standard set is high, viz., a diploma from some creditable institution of 
learning, at least a full year’s attendance at a normal school for special training, 
and two years of successful experience in the work. Again we read that the 
Idaho School, the youngest of the American schools, pays two lady teachers 
$1,000 and $1,100 per annum, respectively, and one male teacher $1,200 with 
board. These salaries are a fair remuneration for good teachers. And if 
good teachers are to be kept in the profession, and others induced to enter it 
salaries must go higher and be somewhat in proportion to the increased cost 
of living.” Good for Idaho. The above figures show well for the enterprise 
of the man at the head of that new school. The male teacher referred to in 
the above left this school two and half years ago, where he was getting at the 
time only $720 per annum without board. Quite a raise for a young fellow. 
His salary is larger than any paid a teacher here, and counting his board it is 
at least equal to that of the principal of this school. Another young teacher 
who was receiving $775 here two years ago now has a position in an eastern 
school where he commands a salary of $1,300, and will likely get more before 
he reaches the limit. Texas will have to move up several notches to be on a 
par with some of our younger States in the west, not to speak of the older 
eastern States, if she does not wish to indulge perpetually in the exceedingly 
unprofitable practice of training teachers for other States. We tried to im- 
press our solons up at the capitol last winter with this fact, but they would 
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not be impressed. If other States are behind in the matter of teachers’ 
salaries Texas is away behind—[The Lone Star (Texas).] 


A class in nursing has been formed at the Ontario, Canada, School. We 
think the step taken by the authorities a very commendable one. Of course it 
would be hardly possible for them to achieve success as trained nurses in 
hospitals, but when they become wives and mothers, they will have the advant- 
age of knowing just what to do in any emergency. The deaf wife has hereto- 
fore had to gain experience in the sick room at the expense of the patient who 
undoubtedly must suffer more from ignorance on the part of the nurse than 
from the disease itself. This can be avoided to a certain extent at least by 
previous training, such as is now being given the girl pupils of the Canadian 
School.—[North Dakota Banner.] 


Boston can boast of a deaf mute who attends a soda fountain and dis- 
penses soft drinks to his customers at 2214 Washington street. His name is 
Geo. Pike. Few persons who enter the candy store, where George tends the 
soda fountain, realize that a boy who ts deaf and dumb waits upon them. He 
does not appear to make any special effort to watch the lips of his customers. 
Only an acuteness of vision is apparent. You may ask for a chocolate soda 
or grape frappe and he will serve vou right. His employer has nothing but 
praise for George, as to his honesty, alertness, and general intelligence. 
[llinois Advance. ] 





Miss Bennett and Miss Eddy attended the Northampton Summer Normal 
Class at the close of last session. We need more teachers in the profession 
who are progressive enough to go thousands of miles searching for the best 
methods, and the most attractive way of presenting them—[Utah Eagle. ] 

We congratulate both the School and the teachers—the former on having 
such live and progressive members of its faculty, and the latter on being con- 
nected with a school that pays them so liberally that there is something left 
over for self-improvement after living expenses have been met.—[Kentucky 
Standard. ] 


We are glad to see the deaf teachers of Utah taking summer courses at 
the various summer schools and Universities. Brother Driggs, you have a 
fine lot of progressive teachers. We hope other teachers of the deaf will 
follow their example and go to school every summer; so they can come back 
to the school with some new ideas and methods. They will be much benefited 
themselves and the pupils will enjoy their work more under them.—[School 
Helper (Ga.).] 


A recent issue of The Advance had a cut of Dr. Philip G. Gillett, who for 
so many years blazed the way for educators of the deaf. About fifteen years 
ago it was noised about here that “Dr. Gillett is coming.” We remember the 
time, and, clearer still, we remember the man. Late into the night did we sit 
and listen to the man—so broad and so liberal and so grand.—[ Palmetto 
Leaf (S. C.).] 


The British Deaf Times gives an account of the trial of a suit for libel 
against Henry Labouchere, brought by Dr. H. N. Dakhyl, who professes to be 
able to cure deafness. Mr. Labouchere, in his paper, Truth, called Dr. Dakhy] 
a quack, and warned his readers against sending him money for the treatment 
of deafness or any other disease. The jury found for Mr. Labouchere, and 
judgment was given accordingly with costs.—[Silent Worker (N. J.).] 








VISIBLE SPEECH DEPARTMENT. 





THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS. 


In the vear 1874, a little magazine called THE VisrpLe SPEECH 
PIONEER was maintained by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, for the 
benefit of students of the Melville Bell Symbols. It contained stories, 
verses, and selections written in the various forms of Visible 
Speech—script, line-writing, and print; and articles in ordinary 
script on the theory and practice of visible speech, articulation teach- 
ing, and on speech or lip-reading. 

Its chief design was to familiarize pupils with the use of the 
symbols, Dr. Bell’s idea being that it is impossible to obtain the full 
benefit of the symbols, or to realize their value, until one is so ac- 
customed to their use as to be able to read them as easily as ordi- 
nary print. For this reason Dr. Bell had the pupils of his normal 
class write out many of the visible speech pieces as an essential and 
important part of their regular class work. 

There being no visible speech type, the magazine was written 
throughout by hand—the editing and much of the writing being 
done by Dr. Bell himself. Necessarily, the edition was limited to one 
copy, but bound between stout pasteboard covers, it circulated among 
his own students and those of other schools. It ran through half a 
dozen numbers, and was discontinued when Dr. Bell left Boston and 
gave up the active practice of his profession. 

From that time until now, no periodical devoted to the interests 
of Melville Bell’s Symbols has been published, and it has been ‘im- 
possible to obtain in easily accessible form that abundance of at- 
tractive reading matter in Visible Speech which Dr. Bell deemed 
so essential to a proper appreciation and use of the symbols. 

It is now proposed to take up as a department of the Assoctra- 
TION REVIEW the work laid down so many years ago. 

Following along the lines of the VistBLE SPEECH PIONEER, this 
department will publish articles on Visible Speech—its theory, prac- 
tice, and applications. It will print reading matter in the symbols 
written in simple language, adapted to the use of pupils as well as 
teachers. 

An especial feature will be a sort of Question Box, consisting of 
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communications from users of the symbols who desire knotty points 
elucidated, with answers thereto by experts. 

Other features will be Letters to the Editor, and news of the 
progress made by the symbols abroad. 

The Visible Speech articles will be by different contributors. 
No attempt at exact uniformity of pronunciation will be made, for 
such does not exist among people at large. The American of Boston 
is distinguishable from the American of Chicago by his peculiarities 
of accent, and it is one of the greatest merits of Visible Speech that 
these faint shades of difference can be portrayed with the greatest 
nicety. It is believed, therefore, that what slight ditferences of pro- 
nunciation appear in the work of our contributors, so far from 
being disadvantageous, will be a positive benefit. We do not want 
to give our pupils a stereotyped pronunciation, but to have their 
speech approach as nearly as may be to that of people about them. 
\nother point in favor of some variety in the articles is, that it will 
accustom our pupils to expect variety in the speech of their friends 
and make allowance for it. In this way lip-reading will be assisted. 

The pages devoted to the Visible Speech selections will be 
electrotyped for printing as separate leaflets for use in school-rooms, 
and will be supplied to those who desire them for the bare cost of 
printing and mailing. 

This department constitutes a new departure in journalism, for 
the ways of the symbols are not the ways of ordinary English writing. 
But we feel that a great need exists which the symbols are ideally 
adapted to meet. Keenly aware of the greatness of our task and of 
our own limitations, we vet are confident of the kindly sympathy and 
interest of our readers and hope for their assistance in making our 
undertaking a success. MM. GARDINER. 


Following the policy outlined above, the three symbolized pieces 
printed in this number are by different writers, and vary slightly in 
pronunciation according to their preferences. The general accuracy 
of their work is, however, assured. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Epitor Review: I want to thank you for the Visible Speech 
story in the December Review. It came in just right for me. I 
was just finishing the work on the consonants and vowels, using 
Miss Yale’s pamphlet as my guide, and had taken up the Visible 
Speech symbols in connection with it. I gave the story to my cadets 
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as a test of their knowledge of the Visible Speech symbols. They 
enjoyed it and worked it out nicely. Today we took up the subject 
of “clicks,” using the chapter on Consonants in Dr. Bell’s “Mechan- 
ism of Speech” as a basis, and had a most interesting hour. 


S. W. G. 


Epiror Review: Can you suggest some publication on Visible 
Speech which would be helpful in obtaining the exact positions by 
way of illustration? We have “Mechanism of Speech,” but should 
like something more along this line. Can vou suggest some Primer 
etc. of Visible Speech ? G. V. 

[English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons,” by Alexander 
Melville Bell, is such a Primer as is asked for. It mav be obtained 
by addressing the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. Price, 50 
cents. | 


} 


KpIroR VISIBLE SPEECH DEPARTMENT OF THE REVIEW 

You will be pleased to hear that I am taking a deep interest in 
the Visible Speech Department in the Review. [ am heartily glad 
that Mr. Booth will hereafter publish still more Visible Speech mat- 
ter in it, for it will afford stimulating practice for those who are 
interested in the work. I have been studying “English Visible 
Speech in Twelve Lessons” for some time, which enables me to read 
the Visible Speech stories in the Review. I confess it was very hard 
at first to distinguish so many words close together without space 
and punctuation, but have finally succeeded, which the enclosed 
translation [printed below] will show vou. It interested me very 
much when I discovered through the symbols that the letters of 
warm and corn, BFB and AFG, sound alike. I could not see 
any sense in them at first, but the more I study the better | under- 
stand, and it has proved a revelation to me. I am very anxious to 
further my knowledge in regards to Visible Speech. Will vou kindly 
advise me what books on the subject will be best for me to study. I 
will be greatly obliged and order at once. x... &. 


THe ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 


One warm day in summer an ant was busy in the field gathering 
grains of wheat and corn, which he laid up for winter food. Grass- 
hopper saw him at work and laughed at him for toiling so hard when 
others were at ease. The ant said nothing, but after months, when 
winter came and the ground was hard, the grasshopper was nearly 
dead with hunger and came to him to beg something to eat. The ant 
said to him, If you had worked when I did instead of laughing at me 
you would not now be in need. 

[The translation is correct with the exception of one or two 
slight errors due evidently to oversight.—EDITor. | 
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[ Eprror’s Nore.— These extracts from a letter in reference to the use oF 
particular symbols in Our selections will interest our readers and illustrate the 
latitude we propose to allow individual contributors. In this connection it 
is interesting lo note that the writer detects the use of Tin “ air” and “ there” 
in * The Story of Ponto” in this number, as of New England origin, 
although quite unaware that the writer was a New Englander. ] 

* T much prefer to make a distinction between accented and un- 
accented syllables by the use of Jy for the former and ly for the latter 
(with but few exceptions). Contrast the final syllables in ‘ proffer ’ 
and ‘prefer. ‘The difference is considerable. Why not indicate it 
when we can so readily do so by the use of l¥ in contrast with Jy? 
I do not make any distinction between final ar, er, or, but use W for 
them all when unaccented. It has often seemed to me that J, if 
strictly interpreted, is inadequate to represent the digraph er when 
accented, and that it should have a glide of some sort, even for 
speakers who can hardly be said to use glidey. But I have plenty 
of authority from Dr. Bell for the use of [ without the glide, and 
he has so strongly expressed his disapproval of attempting to teach 
glide r (¥) to the deaf. Both Prof. Bell and Dr. Bell have given us 
authority for the use of full consonant r (@) when one word in a 
rhetorical phrase ends with r and the next begins with a vowel, as, 
his hearers were at first, QLV [0 ete., and /aughter of all, OF; and | 
follow that rule. 

“In there and air you have [ (4), but I have indicated [ (@). as | 
know Dr. Bell prefers it. Many people, especially in New Ingland, 
do say T, as you no doubt knew, and it is so taught in Northampton. 
I preter [ generally. 

“ Probably Dr. Bell would write story, SOJOL, or GOFOL. I like 
UBOFOL, or VOHO!L. ‘To be consistent, if we should write shore, QH. 
we should write more, OB}. I like Q3y¥, BH, because | say it and be- 
cause it is marked 6 in the dictionaries. Dr. Bell advises OFy. Prof. 

sell uses Fy. Whatdo you say? Dr. Bell would write before, BISH, 

instead of BLSH, as I have ‘done. | pronounce it as I wrote it, }, 
although I was well aware that he had expressed his preference for 
3.; (see MECHANISM OF SpeEcH, p. 110). This is foreign to my pro- 
nunciation.” 





VISIBLE SPEECH—THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHIC 
TY PEWRITER—SPELLING REFORM. 

The following correspondence, appearing in recent numbers of 
the Scientific American, can not but be of interest to our readers, 
in view of all the possibilities involved in connection with the sub- 
jects of spelling reform, the invention of the electric telegraphic or 
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telephonic typewriter, and Visible Speech. Is it not possible that 
these three things will come into intimate complemental relation- 
ship, such that they will come into use all at once and together, at 
first for commercial purposes, and later, for economic reasons for 
all purposes, with every nation and tongue emploving the same me- 
chanical apparatus for transmitting and recording speech, the same 
spelling—for identical sounds, and the same alphabet—phonetic and 
physiological, constructed upon the principles of the Bell svmbols ? 
Since the publication of the article by M. G. Bell, in the Scien- 
tific \merican, a large number of inquiries has come to the superin- 
tendent of the Volta Bureau from all quarters of the country and 
abroad, with reference to Visible Speech, asking for information 
and literature upon the subject, which of course has been supplied. 
It is not impossible that this literature has in instances been called 
for by practical inventors, who may at once proceed to utilize the 
Bell physiological alphabet thus brought to their notice, in the de- 
velopment of a voice writing machine, which may be the next great 
invention to be given to the world. r. W. B. 


How Screxnce Micutr Forck A SPELLING REFORM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN: 

[In the main operating room of the Postal Telegraph Cable Com- 
pany, in Chicago, one can see the electric typewriter “quad’’ be- 
tween Chicago and New York, also the “octopus” between Chicago 
and St. Louis. These marvelous instruments both send and receive 
telegraphic messages moving over the wires in the Morse code. At 
the sending desk, say in New York, a young woman typist operates 
the keys of a specially constructed typewriter, while at the receiving 
end, in Chicago, the message is automatically transcribed in Roman 
type on the customary form ready for delivery. 

The electric telegraphic typewriter is suggestive of great possi- 
bilities, and in the mind of a layman, naturally raises the question : 
“What insurmountable obstacle prevents a similar attachment to 
the telephone 7” Would it be any more astonishing than other recent 
discoveries in electricity? One must admit that the fundamental 
principles of the telegraph and telephone are widely different. \t 
the same time, in a purely phonetic language like the Spanish, one 
has for each letter a fixed, standard unit of sound with which to 
deal. German, also, is relatively phonetic as compared to English. 
When we come to the latter, our mother tongue, however, we realize 
that such an instrument, if ever invented, could never transcribe into 
the word “knowledge” the sounds ‘“‘n-o-l-e-j.”. Therefore, the 
Anglo-Saxon commercial world would at once demand a phonetic 
alphabet, if it should be thus offered by science. No business house 
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could resist the temptation to purchase an “automatic stenographer, ” 
always ready and infallibly correct. FY. F. McPIKe. 
Cuitcaco, In1., October 21, 1907. 


VISIBLE SPEECH. 


To THE Epiror OF THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN: 

In reply to your correspondent, E. F. McPike, in your Novem- 
ber 23 issue, | would point out that “science already offers a perfect 
phonetic alphabet,” which only requires to be better known to be in 
universal use by the commercial world, not only of the Anglo-Saxon, 
but of every nationality. 

It is the creation of the late Alexander Melville Bell of this 
city, who gave to it the name “Visible Speech.” In every respect 
it is a great scientific invention, being based on very accurate knowl- 
edge of the mechanism of speech, and profound study of the vocal 
organs of mankind. 

“Visible Speech” is a species of phonetic writing, which consti- 
tutes a method of symbolizing the movements of the vocal organs. 

The elementary symbols represent the parts of the mouth em- 
ploved in speech, and when a sectional drawing if the mouth is 
made, the outlines of the organs in such a drawing are used as sym- 
bols to represent the organs themselves. It is the pictorial basis 
that gave rise to the name “Visible Speech.” The symbol for the 
under lip, for example, is the outline of the under lip in such a 
drawing ; so with the point of the tongue, etc. 

Like the telephone, the discovery of Professor Bell’s son Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, it is so broad in principle as to be above na- 
tionality, and can be used to show in visible form the construction 
not only of speech, but every sound perceptible to the human ear 
which is within the compass of the human voice; so that those who 
are accustomed to its use can reproduce the sounds represented 
without ever having heard them. The accuracy with which this is 
accomplished is limited only by the ability of a transcriber to catch 
each inflection of a sound and properly to note it; and the correctness 
with which the sound is reproduced depends solely on the proficiency 
of the reader, and the control he has over his vocal organs. It is 
thus possible by its use to represent every sound made by a human 
being, whether English, French, or Hottentot. That it has not long 
ago taken its rightful place among the great public utilities of the 
age, is due in large part to the fact that it was given freely to the 
world. Had it been covered by patents, as was the telephone, its 
use might have been forced on the notice of the community long 
ago by persons pecuniarily interested in exploiting it. 

A new era in the history of “Visible Speech” is, however, now 
opening, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell having given his father’s 
estate for the purpose of spreading the use of the alphabet by the 
publication of books written in its symbols, and the training of per- 
sons whose profession it shall be to teach its use in public schools. 
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It may be added that the great merit of this alphabet have been 
long appreciated by that most progressive of nations, the Japanese, 
many books having been published in its Japanese form. 

One of the special claims made for it by its inventor was that it 
was “adapted to the telegraphing of all languages without trans- 
lation.” For further information, application should be made to 
Hon. John Hitz, superintendent Volta Bureau, Volta Place and 35th 
Street, Washington, D. C. M. G. BELL. 

Wasuincton, D. C., December, 1907. 





QUESTION BOX. 


541 Lexincron AVE., NEw York, N. Y., 
February 13, 1908. 

My Dear Dr. Bett: I wish to call vour attention to the Visible 
Speech phonogram for ch, sometimes OQ and sometimes ON. You 
note the faulty sound given by the deaf children. The phonogram 
should be simply Q (topshut). There is no sh in it, as may be 
demonstrated by the following, nor ¢ either. Catch the point of your 
tongue on your lower teeth and you can still make the ch. If you 
protrude your tongue, you can still make a sound like ch; but the 
most conclusive demonstration is the pharyngeal exercise. If you 
emit no breath, sh is inaudible, but ch (tsh) is quite audible. 

If this is proved, would it not be better in a new edition of “Visible 
Speech in ‘Twelve Lessons,” to have OQ and ON supplanted by Q and 
, in accordance with “ Principles of Speech,” page 278 ? 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) THos. F, CuMMINGs. 


1331 Connectricur AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
February 19, 1908. 
Mr. THomas F, CuMMINGS, 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Drak Mr. Cummines: Your suggestion to supplant OQ by Ois an 
interesting one, and worthy of consideration. ‘The symbol QO, how- 
ever, like those for other shut consonants, represents a silent position 
of the vocal organs, nosound at all being produced until the succeed- 
ing position is assumed when the pharyngeal puff characteristic of 
the relinquishment of a shut position is heard mingling with the 
sound proper of the succeeding position. 

Ifthe characteristic puff of Q is all there is in ¢sh, then your conten- 
tion would be correct, and Ot would be a correct representation of the 
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word Ot (chew). Iam inclined to think, however, that there is a 
real transitional effect which cannot be ignored, a sort of consonantal 
glide, between the shut position and the succeeding vowel. For ex- 
ample: Ot (too) is quite distinct to my ear from Ot (chew) even 
when pronounced OF and ON. 

The difficulty experienced in obtaining a correct pronunciation of 
tsh from deaf children certainly seems to indicate that there is some- 
thing wrong in the teacher’s conception of the action of the vocal or- 
gans, and I am glad you have called attention to the matter. 

I am inclined to think that the sh in such combinations should be 
considered as a mere transitional glide rather than a fixed position, 
and that the prolongation of the sh sound by the deaf child constitutes 
the unnatural effect noticed in his pronunciation. (See “ Mechanism 
of Speech,” page 97.) 

It might perhaps be worth while considering the advisability of 
indicating a consonantal glide by a consonant symbol written on a 
small scale, just as we now indicate a vowel glide by a small vowel 
symbol. 

Consonantal 7 and y occupy a very similar position to sh in this, 
that they become mere transitional glides after shut consonants ; and 
the prolongation of these sounds under such circumstances by deaf 
children creates unnatural effects. Such words as OMt (chew), OUt 
(true), and GOt (cue) might perhaps be written Oat, Oot, and Cot. 

While it is true that “if you emit no breath sh is inaudible, but ch 
(tsh) is quite audible,” it does not follow that the sh part can be ig- 
nored in symbolizing the effect. It is equally true that, if you emit 
no breath, vowels by themselves are inaudible, whereas a vowel follow- 
ing a shut consonant is quite audible. The pharyngeal puff accom- 
panying the relinquishment of the shut position, passing through the 
vowel configuration of the mouth, itself acquires vowel quality, so that 
under such circumstances the vowel becomes audible. The word Ot 
(too), for example, is quite audible without any emission of air from 
the lungs and is quite distinct to the ear from the word Of (tea). In 
such cases of course it would never do to omit the symbol for the 
vowel position in symbolizing the effect ; and in the case of tsh I am 
inclined to think that the sh position should also be indicated—at 
least in a subordinate manner. Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 
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| Eprror’s Note.—This story of My Dog Ponto ts taken from 
a volume of stories belonging to Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. They 
were set into the symbols probably by members of his Normal Class 
in Boston University. The writers of both the original story and 
the Visible Speech version are unknown, but the pronunciation 
scems to indicate that the Visible Speech writer was an American, 
and probably a Bostonian. 

The story is supposed to be told by a little boy, Ponto’s master, 
and is written in simple language. It tells of tricks taught the dog, 
of the good times the two had together, and ends with an exciting 
adventure tn which both participated. | 
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JOHN HITZ. 


As we are about to go to press the news comes of the death of 
our friend, the Hon. John Hitz, for so many years the honored Su- 
perintendent of the Volta Bureau. We can hardly vet realize that 
we shall no more see that benign face among us, or feel the warm 
clasp of his hand. Though eighty years had passed over his head, 
they rested lightly on him, and the years seemed to make so little 
change that we hoped he might remain with us for many more. But 
he knew that his summons might come at any time, and he was ready. 
The end came as surely as he could have wished it, in the com- 
pany of one so dear to him as Helen Keller. She had just arrived in 
the station on her way North from Alabama with her mother, and 
Mr. Hitz had the happiness of meeting and greeting her, and of a 
few minutes chat in the German they both loved. They then walked 
down the platform alone together, arm in arm as usual, when he 
spelled the words, “Ich muss langsam gehen” (I must go slowly), 
into her hand, and immediately after those ahead saw something 
was wrong. Heart failure had suddenly set in. All that could be 
done was done, but he died before the ambulance conveying him 
reached the hospital, where Helen Keller and her mother awaited him. 

He was carried to the Volta Bureau, his home for many years. 
Here he lay, serene and peaceful among the flowers he loved so well, 
the flag of Switzerland at his head, his son, his son’s wife, and the 
two manly young sons of his beloved daughter, Mrs. Burton, grouped 
about him, when on Sunday, March 29, the great doors of the Volta 
Bureau swung open to admit the relatives and friends who came to 
say a last goodbye to the beautiful and saintlike old man. ‘They 
filled to overflowing the large hall of the Bureau, many standing 
without in the rain, and all showing the deep love they bore him. 
The services of the Swedenborgian Church to which he belonged, 
were read by the gray-haired pastor, Dr. Frank Sewall; there was 
singing by the church choir, and an address in German by the Swiss 
Minister, Dr. Leo Vogel. One could not but feel again that all was 
as he would have wished. 

He was buried next day in the Congressional Cemetery, where, 
at his own desire, there will be erected a simple head-stone inscribed 
with his name, and the names of his parents and grandparents and 
the daughters so dear to him. 

Our loss is too fresh upon us for further words at this time, 
but later we shall have more to say of his useful lite and work. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


THE QUESTION OF THE REPUBLICATION OF 
“THE RAINDROP.” 


\s will be recalled by those who read the report of the pre ceed- 
ings of the last Board meeting as published in our last issue, the 
General Secretary of the Association was directed to make inquiry 
as to what could be done looking to securing the republication of 
“The Raindrop,” a volume of stories prepared and printed many 
vears ago at the Western Pennsylvania Institution, and which has 
proven probably the most popular volume for reading ever placed in 
the hands of deaf children. The book has been out of print for some 
vears, and old copies are counted almost of priceless value by those 
fortunate enough to own them. Its republication has been several 
times urged, and in various quarters, and it would seem only a matter 
of ways and means, the meeting of probably the universal desire of 
the profession upon the question. In accordance with the directions 
of the Board, the writer took up the matter in correspondence with 
Mr. James H. Logan, of Pittsburgh, principal at the time of the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution, who was chiefly instrumental in 
bringing out the original publication, and 0 whom all rights in it 
belong. As will be seen, in the following letter from Mr. Logan, he 
has very generously given his consent to the republication of the 
work, and he gives information also relative to the original publica- 
tion that will serve all interested as a basis for calculating the ex- 
pense of a new edition: 

226 OBSERVATORY AVE., NORTH SIDE, 
PiTtsBURGH, Pa., February 28, 1908. 
F. W. Booru, Eso., 
Gen. Secretary American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of 25th inst. received, and I thank you 
and the Board for kind expressions of appreciation of the “Rain- 
drop.” 

I would be delighted to have a new edition printed, but am in 
no shape to attempt it myself. The original edition was 2,000 copies, 
and cost me a little over $1,400. It might be done cheaper now. | 
did all at my own expense so as to be entirely untrammeled in work- 
ing out the idea. 
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There is no use trying publishers; they are in business to make 
money for themselves only. [ tried them long ago. Copies were sent 
to Harper and Brothers, and their “Young People” came out soon 
after. 

Those who publish works of this kind to help the deaf must be 
content to lose money. The work is, however, of the greatest prac- 
tical utility to the deaf, and the reward must be looked for in this. 
Looked at in this light, results accomplished should be considered a 
full and sufficient return for all money spent. 

I may never be able to attempt the role of publisher again; but 
hope some time to have leisure to write one or two more volumes on 
the same plan. The manuscript for one volume has been partly fin- 
ished. Unfortunately, business and some duties that cannot be 
neglected leave neither time nor strength to continue such work. 

When planning the original the idea was that when others had 
a practical demonstration of what could be done in this line they 
would enter the field and the deaf then have an ample supply of 
suitable reading. This is, of course, only the foundation. 

It appears to me that vour Board might secure sufficient funds 
to print an edition of 2,000 or 3,000 copies, to be supplied to the 
schools at or near cost. I will gladly consent to this, and ask no 
compensation on a reprint of the old “Raindrop.” The magazine 
form may be discarded, but no changes or alterations made save only 
in the correction of errors. 

It is my belief that vour Board can do great and lasting good by 
providing a publication fund for such works. Just think how happy 
the children will be! With good wishes, 

Yours very truly, 
James H. Locan. 


From a second letter from Mr. Logan, drawn out by inquiries 
submitted to him, we take the following extracts: 


It was my original intention to have the “Raindrop” well illus- 
trated. Cassell, Routledge, and other publishers had very attractive 
plates which could have been used. The extra work and expense 
barred them out. Completing the work as it was, used up all the 
time and strength available. I certainly shall be delighted to see 
pictures in a new edition, for they add another charm for readers. 

The subscription price for one vear, or 12 numbers, was $1.00. 
The bound volumes sold at $1.50 each. Cover and binding cost, I 
think, in the neighborhood of 30 cents or more. 

Your plan of getting subscriptions in advance for a new edition 
is gx od. 

A publication fund would, I believe, be self-perpetuating. A 
given edition having been sold, the money would be back again to 
use On some other work. We need a center from which all books 
of real utility for the deaf can be procured. Rival schools could all 
work in harmony on this. James H. Locan. 
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The original volume contains 384 pages, printed in solid pica, 
the printed page being 6 by 8% inches. We have ascertained that 
the work can be reproduced at a cost perhaps a trifle less than the 
amount named by Mr. Logan as expended by him, illustrations in 
limited number being added and the number of pages being increased 
to make space for them. 

The question now recurs, what can be done further in the mat- 
ter? What do our schools want done, and what will the schools 
themselves do? It has been suggested that the subscription plan be 
adopted, that schools and individuals subscribe for the number of 
volumes that they are willing to take at a given maximum price. 
Mr. Logan gives his approval of this plan, and it would seem one 
altogether businesslike and practical. We should be very glad if the 
question might be taken up and discussed by the Institution papers 
and by individuals who may care to give their views by letter, to the 
end that a consensus of opinion may be had of all interested in the 
project, and that finally the wisest action shall be taken. 


F. W. B. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU EXHIBIT AT THE 
JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 

That the Volta Bureau exhibit in the Social Economy Building 
at the Jamestown Exposition attracted a good deal of notice is evi- 
dent in the fact that the visitors’ book shows more than 2,000 names 
recorded. The Bureau by its practice of making an exhibit at expo- 
sitions undoubtedly works to large advantage in carrying out its 
fundamental purpose, namely, “the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge relating to the deaf,” and there is no telling the good it has 
accomplished by this means in all the years of its history, during 
Which the practice has been consistently maintained. The cor- 
respondence of the Bureau, as we have been informed, shows scores 
of instances where its exhibit has brought to people in special need of 
it their first knowledge of the existence and work of schools for the 
deaf and of other philanthropic and social work carried on in behalt 
of the class. So it is not at all improbable that there are today 
hundreds of deaf children in our schools, and other hundreds of 
educated deaf who have passed through them, who have come to 
their heritage of education through the good offices of the Volta 
Bureau as exercised thus at great expositions, as also in the line of 
its regular and continuous work. F. W. B. 
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THE NORTHAMPTON SUMMER SCHOOL AND THE 
NORMAL TRAINING CLASS, BOTH TO BE 
CONTINUED. 

Word has been received from Miss Yale that, at a meeting of 
the Corporators of Clarke School it was decided, after considering the 
resolutions of the Association Board passed at the recent New York 
meeting, to continue both the work of the Summer School and of the 
Normal Class during the present year. Thus the Normal Class is 
assured for the term of 1908-1909, and the Summer School for the 
coming 
June 5 to July 2 inclusive. Further information regarding the 
Summer School or the Normal Class may be obtained by addressing 
Miss Caroline A. Yale at Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 


June-July session of a month, covering the period from 





THE PROPOSED NEW YORK CITY DAY-SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF TO OPEN IN THE FALL. 


Information comes of the prospective opening of the new Day- 
School for the Deaf in New York City the coming fall, at the time 
of the regular opening of the public schools in September. The 
information is accompanied by a request for teachers who have been 
trained in Northampton methods. The salary offered is $800 to 
begin with, with an annual increase of $100 until the full salary of 
$1,500 is reached. Credit will be given for experience, so that ex- 
perienced teachers will start upon more than $800. Teachers gen- 
erally will be interested to know of the pension system that prevails 
in New York City, the benefits of which will inure to teachers in the 
new Day-School. The system provides that a pension of half pay 
shall be paid to teachers who have taught thirty years, provided that 
twenty vears of the time have been passed in the New York City 
schools. A pro rata pension is also granted teachers who become 
physically or mentally disabled after twenty vears of service. That 
is, for twenty vears two-thirds of the regular or full pension is 
granted. The Board of Examiners of the Board of Education, 
located at 500 Park Avenue, New York City, will forward application 
blanks to all candidates for positions in the new school, and when a 
date has been set the candidates will be called before the 
Board for examination. The principal of the school is Miss Mar- 
garet A. Regan, with present address, Public School 107, 272 West 
10th Street, New York. F. W. B. 
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THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF AT OGDEN, UTAH. 

As has been before announced, the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf will meet the coming summer at Ogden, 
Utah, opening on Saturday, July 4, and continuing into the follow- 
ing week. Mr. Driggs writes us encouragingly of the prospects of a 
good attendance, and furnishes the following information relative 
to railroad rates from eastern points: 


“T have today received the following information from the 
railroad people: The same tourists’ rates will be made from eastern 
points to Ogden as were in effect last vear; that is, commencing with 
June Ist and daily throughout the summer, excursion tickets will be 
sold from Omaha and Kansas City at a rate of $30.50; from St. Louis 
$38.00, and from Chicago $43.00. ‘These tickets have stop-over 
privileges and are good returning until October 31st. The railroad 
people will make a rate of $61.50 from Ogden to the Yellowstone 
Park and return, including stage fare and hotel accommodations, for 
their five-day trip via the Mammoth Hot Springs, and a rate of 
$54.00 covering their four-day trip in the Park. They believe that in 
the majority of cases it will be to the advantage of persons desiring 
to visit the Yellowstone to purchase ‘Yellowstone tickets’ from start- 
ing point and stop over at Ogden for the Convention.” 


With regard to the program of the Convention, Mr. Driggs 
gives out the following in his school paper: 

“The Governor of Utah will be with us, as will also the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of our State. Then we shall have a 
lecture from Dr. Henry Suzzallo, of Columbia University, another 
lecture from Dr. Wm. G. Anderson, of Yale. We are planning to 
have daily class demonstrations of our methods and work for the 
benefit of the visiting teachers. Dr. Argo expects to be here with 
Miss Barry and a class of oral pupils, to give us a broader view of 
the ‘Five Slate System.’ These are in addition to the usual pro- 
gramme of papers and discussions.” 


DEAF CHILDREN BROUGHT BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 

The National Congress of Mothers, meeting in Washington for 

a ten days’ conference upon questions relating to motherhood and 

childhood, gave one of its sessions, on the morning of March 14, 

to the work of the “Education of the Deaf,” the programme being in 

charge of Miss Mary S. Garrett, principal of the Home for the 
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Training in Speech of Deaf Children before they are of school age, 
Philadelphia. Papers were given on the following subjects: “A Con- 
sideration of the Welfare of Deaf Children and the Duty of the 
Medical Profession,” by Charles S. Turnbull, M. D., of Philadel- 
phia; ‘Extension of Opportunities for Early Training in Speech and 
Language for Deaf Children,” by Hon. J. B. Showalter, of Pennsvl- 
vania ; “Helps and Hindrances in Acquiring Speech and Language at 
the Proper Age,” by Miss Mary S. Garrett. Miss Garrett's paper 
was illustrated by exercises by four deaf children of her school, 
ranging in age from three to twelve vears, which elicited warm ap- 
plause by the large audience present. .\ paper was also read upon 
the subject, “Backward and Deficient Children,” by Dr. E. A. Far- 
rington, Director of the Department of Experimental Psychology, 
Bancroft Cox School, Haddenfield, N. J. F. W. B. 


“THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA.” 


It was the editor's privilege and pleasure to meet with the mem- 
bers of the above-named .\ssociation, at its annual session, held in 
Washington, during the recent winter meeting of the Department of 
Superintendents of the N. E. A. This Press Association is an 
organization within the N. E. A., with its membership embracing 
representatives of the various educational journals of the country. 
The organization is fully officered, and from reports read and dis- 
cussions had, we could not but feel impressed that the Association is 
an active as well as efficient agency for the advancement of educa- 
tional journalism and of the various interests held in common by its 
membership. Our application for membership in the organization 
on behalf of the AssociATion REVIEW was received and favorably 
acted upon, and henceforth the REviEwW will, as representing educa- 
tional effort in our own special field, come into and maintain affilia- 
tion with all the best and most influential publications active in the 
promotion of the interests of normal educational work. We may 
indulge the hope that this affiliation may prove mutually beneficial, 
but especially beneficial to the REview and to deaf education, which 
it represents, in bringing the latter more directly and more frequently 
to the attention of the educator-journalists of the land, and winning 
for it more generally their intelligent and interested support. One 
condition of membership is that each publication shall exchange 
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with all the others in the -\ssociation, a condition that will be com- 
plied with by the Revitw most willingly. The following is a com- 
plete roster of the publications constituting the Association at this 
time : 

American Education, Albany, N. Y.; American Journal of Edu- 
cation, Milwaukee, Wis.; American Primary Teacher, Boston, Mass. ; 
American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Arkansas School 
Journal, Little’ Rock, Ark.; Association Review, Washington, D. C. ; 
Canadian Teacher, Toronto, Can. ; Colorado School Journal, Denver, 
Colo.; Educator-Journal, Indianapolis, Ind.; Florida School. Expo- 
nent, Gainesville, Fla.; Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. ;.,.Kinder- 
garten-Primary Magazine, N. Y. City; Louisiana School Review, 
New Orleans, La.; Moderator-Topics, Lansing, Mich.; Missouri 
School Journal, Jefferson City, Mo.; Midland Schools, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Mississippi School Journal, Oxford, Miss.; Nebraska Teacher, 
Lincoln, Nebr. ; North Carolina Journal of Education, Durham, N. C.; 
Ohio Educational Monthly, Columbus, Ohio; Ohio Teacher, Athens, 
Ohio; Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa.; Popular Edu- 
cator, Boston, Mass.; Primary Education, Boston, Mass. ; School and 
Home Education, Bloomington, Ill.; School Bulletin, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; School Education, Minneapolis, Minn.; School Journal, New 
York, N. Y.; School News, Taylorville, Ill.; School Science and 
Mathematics, Chicago, Ill.; Southern School Journal, Lexington, 
Ky.; Texas School Journal, Dallas, Tex.; Texas School Magazine, 
Dallas, Tex.: Western School Journal, Topeka, Kans.; Western 
Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis.; Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
Madison, Wis. 


PROFESSOR FERRERI APPOINTED TO THE RECTOR- 
SHIP OF THE MILAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


The pleasing intelligence comes of the appointment of Prof. 
G. Ferreri to the Rectorship, or Superintendency, of the Institution 
for the Deaf and the Normal School attached to it, at Milan, Italy. 
We feel assured that all Professor Ferreri’s many American friends 
unite with us in congratulations, not only to him, but also to the 
school which is to have the advantages coming to it from his large 
experience in the work of deaf education and his wide acquaintance 
with it in various countries of the world. F. W. B. 





WANTED, a position in a school for the Deaf as instructor in 
sloyd—Russian and Swedish systems taught—by a man experienced 
in Institution work. Address, Sloyd Teacher, care of the editor of 
the Review. 
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THE DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE DEAF 
IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

A recent ruling of the Civil Service Commission excluding the 
Deat from the examinations for positions in the Civil Service of the 
National Government, has aroused the Deaf and their friends 
throughout the country to concerted effort to secure a rescinding of 
the ruling and a restoration of the rights formerly enjoyed by the 
Deaf to employment under the Government. For our own part we 
can not but feel that the ruling is an unjust one, as there can be 
no issue upon the fundamental question of the ability of deaf men 
and women to perform certain classes of services for which deafness 
in no degree or way unfits them. No man can do everything; every 
man is limited in his capacities, and by his limitations—by them, 
not by rulings—he is excluded from numerous and sundry positions 
in the service; each person, therefore, finds his place where, and only 
where, his special limitations form no bar to efficiency in the per- 
formance of the special work to which he is appointed. All that the 
Deaf ask is that the same door of opportunity shall be open to them, 
open in the same way and to the same extent, as to other citizens, 
and that their limitations, deafness with the rest, shall be consid- 
ered to bar them only from entrance to those lines of service where 
they would operate to handicap efficiency in the labor performed. 
And the Deaf have asked this, and their friends have asked it, bring 
ing every argument and influence at their command to bear to secure 
reversal of the obnoxious ruling. As yet the efforts put forth have 
been without avail, and the ruling stands. Whether or no it will 
ever be rescinded remains to be seen, but we are frank to say there 
seems little hope for it, for government is, in its last analysis and in 
its innermost workings, largely a matter of convenience, routine, and 
arbitrary choice on the part of its higher officials, and officialdom 
having made the ruling, and, against the strongest kind of pressure, 
confirmed it, it will be hard, if not impossible, to bring it at some 
future time even to the point of considering its reversal. Still it may 
be worth while to make the attempt. 

As a matter of interest, as well as for purposes of historical 
record, we give below the final decision upon the question and the 
reasons therefor of the Commission, as sent out in reply to the appeal 
made to it by the officials of the National Association of the Deaf 
and others: 





























































Unitrep States Civit, SERVICE COMMISSION, 


Mr. GeorcE W. Vepirz, President, 
National Association of the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Sir: At the direction of the President the Commission sends you 
herewith a copy of a letter addressed by this Commission to the 
President, under date of February 28, 1908, replying to various 
references to the Commission from the Executive Office of inquiries 
and requests relative to the exclusion of deaf-mutes from examina- 
tions; and a copy of the President’s reply the following day. Par- 
ticular attention is invited to the President’s statement that he 
approves the action which the Commission therein states that it has 


taken in this matter. 


By direction of the Commission: 
Very respectfully, 


COMMISSION'S LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT. : 


THE PRESIDENT: 


In letters of February 4, 5, 13, 14, and 20 vou ask for reports 
upon letters from Representative Burleson, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, 
Representative Hull, Senator Ankeny, and Representative Bede and 
others relative to the exclusion of deaf-mutes from the examinations. 

In response we beg to report that at the outset, in 1883, deaf- 
mutes were admitted to the examinations, and, in a very few cases, 


received appointment. 


1906, when the present regulation was adopted, which reads: 
“The following defects will debar persons from any examina- 
tion: Insanity, tuberculosis, paralysis, epilepsy, blindness, total 


deafness, 


The reasons for changing the practice were that it was found, 
after vears of observation, that relatively very few of these defective 
persons applied for examination, very few passed, and the Depart- 
ments themselves desired to be relieved of the embarassment of con- 
sidering persons for appointment to duties which such persons could 
not perform. In nearly every instance, when such disabled persons 
were certified they failed of appointment. This resulted in constant 
complaint from persons thus rejected as they regarded it as a griev- 
ance that, although they had passed the test for eligibility, they were 
rejected after having gone to the trouble and expense of examination. 

The Departments alone can know the needs and conditions of 
the service and the decision of the question whether a deaf mute can 
be accepted to fill any particular vacancy must be left to the appoint- 
ing officer, who alone knows the situation and who is responsible for 
the successful administration of his office. It would be inexcusable 
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WasuHincton, D. C., March 4, 1908. 


Joun C. Brack, President. 


February 28, 1908. 


This practice continued until October 25, 
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for the Commission to continue to invite to examinations persons 
who must inevitably be rejected for appointment and thus to hold 
out to them hopes that cannot be realized. The Commission can 
neither create offices or vacancies; it cannot consider personal neces- 
sities, however great: it cannot be guided by sympathy; it performs 
but a plain duty in refusing to examine persons of whom only a very 
inconsiderable number can be accepted for appointment. 

In the Departments at Washington out of more than twenty-five 
thousand emplovés only about twenty-eight are known as deaf- 
mutes. Seventeen were brought in by classification and only eight 
were appointed through examination, although for twenty-three 
vears the examinations were open to them. 

It is very disagreeable to sustain objections on account of 
physical defects in cases of men who have lost arms, legs, hearing or 
vision; or who are afflicted with disorders which threaten infection 
to their fellow-workers. The Commission does not wish to be 
thought arbitrary in doing so or to have it thought that it was put- 
ting a stigma to be thus barred from examination. ‘The Commission 
sincerely svympathizes with such persons and deems it but kindness 
that they should not be put to the trouble and expense of a process 
which would break the word of promise and lead to misunderstand- 
ing and disappointment in their ultimate relentless rejection for 
appointment. 

It is obvious that it would be a mere loss of time, if not a kind 
of fraud, to examine persons who could not, even if successful, be 
accepted in the public service. We have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, 
( Signed ) Joun C. Back, 
Henry F. GREENE, 
Joun A. McILHENNY, 
Commissioners. 


THE PRESIDENT’S APPROVAL. 
THe Wuire House, 
WASHINGTON, February 29, 1908. 
To THE Crvit SERVICE COMMISSION : 
For the reasons set forth in your letter to me of February 28th 
as regards deaf-mutes, | approve the action you therein state you 
have taken, and direct that copies of this correspondence be for- 


warded to the petitioners in the matter. 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Copies of “The Mechanism of Speech,” by Alexander Graham 
3ell (second edition, with Synopsis and Index added), on sale at $1.20 
per copy. Address orders to F. W. Booth, General Secretary, 1525 
3sth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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MISS KENT'S MANUAL OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


We have been requested to give place to the following an- 
nouncement, which, in view of its purport, we are very glad to do: 
“The publication of a Manual of Primary Arithmetic for use in 
schools for the Deaf, by Miss Eliza Kent, has been delayed. The 
book will probably be issued next month.” Many of our readers 
will remember the demonstration by Miss Kent of her arithmetic 
method before the summer meeting of the Association at Edgewood 
Park, and they will be gratified to know that the method is to have 
this publication in form for general use in the schools of the country. 


DR. BELL HAS ALWAYS DEPRECATED LEGISLATIVE INTERFER- 
ENCE WITH MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF. 


1331 ConNEcTicuT AvE., WASHINGTON, D. C., 
JANUARY 20, 1908. 
Mr. J. L. Smit, Faribault, Minn. 

DEAR Sir: Your note of January 18 received, in which you say: 

“At the Convention of the National Association of the Deaf, 
held at Norfolk last summer, a formal and unanimous protest was 
registered against the action of the Committee on Eugenics, of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction in including the 
Deaf among the classes whom it is proposed to bar by legislation from 
contracting matrimony. The President of the Association was in- 
structed to appoint a committee to confer with the Committee on 
Eugenics, with a view to securing the omission of the Deaf from the 
list of objectionable classes. As Chairman of the Committee thus ap- 
pointed, I therefore address this communication to you and to your 
colleagues.” 

This is all news to me, and contains the first information that a Com- 
mittee on Eugenics of the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
has been appointed. I know nothing about it, and am not its Chairman. You 
have evidently made some error in the personnel of the Committee. You bet- 
ter look the matter up to find the name of the proper person to whom to ad- 
dress your communication. 

You have probably gained the idea that I was connected with the move- 
ment from the fact that the newspapers announced last year that a Committee 
on Eugenics had been appointed by the “American Breeders’ Association,” 
and that I had been appointed Chairman of it. This was true so far as it 
went, but the newspapers failed to report the fact that I had declined the ap- 
pointment. 

Last November the proposed Committee was reorganized with Dr. David 
Starr Jordan as Chairman. I have signified my willingness to serve on the 
Committee, but not as Chairman. If you wish to send any communication to 
this Committee, address President David Starr Jordan, Chairman of the Com- 
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mittee on Eugenics of the American Breeders’ Association, Leland Stanford 
University, California. 

In order that you may know my attitude towards the subject of your 
communication, I may say that I have always deprecated legislative interfer- 
ence with the marriages of the Deaf. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN Dr. J. L. SMitTH AND Dr. Davin STARR JORDAN. 


Dr. Davip STARR JorDAN, Chairman Committee on Eugenics, 
Leland Stanford University, California. 

DEAR Sir: Some time ago the press dispatches stated that the committee 
of which you are chairman had decided to propose legislation forbidding the 
intermarriage of the deaf along with that of certain other classes. 

This report has aroused intense feeling among the deaf as a class. At the 
convention of the National Association of the Deaf, held at Norfolk last July, 
a committee was appointed to confer with your committee in the matter. As 
chairman of that committee, I should like to know, before proceeding further, 
if the press report is true, and if the Committee on Eugenics has taken, or 
intends to take, any action looking to the inclusion of the deaf among undesir- 
able classes whom it is proposed to bar from matrimonial alliances. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. L. Suir 

Faribault, Minn., Jan. 25, 1908. 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY, 
STANForD UNIversiry, CAt., January 29, 1908. 
Mr. J. L. Smiru, Faribault, Minn. 

DeaR Sir: The Committee on Eugenics has not recommended and has 
never thought of recommending the prohibition of the intermarriage of the 
deaf. If deafness has been caused by accident or disease it is not in any 
degree inheritable. For people born absolutely deaf there is the likelihood of 
its having an hereditary tendency, but this is a matter in which the people 
interested are concerned, and not a subject, I think, for statute. 

I had never heard of the matter to which you refer until Mr. Alexander 
G. Bell, one of the committee, wrote that he had received letters criticising 
him for making such a proposition. Neither he, nor I, nor any member of the 
Committee on Eugenics is responsible for it. I am told that the idea 
originated with some committee on charities. 

Very truly yours, 
Davin STarR JorpAN, President 


WANTED, for the school vear of 1908-9, a teacher of intermediate 
grades. One preferred who has also had experience in primary 
grades. Address, John D. Wright, 1 Mt. Morris Park, West, New 
York City. 
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J. Moerper. 


General J. Moerder died in St. Petersburg, Russia, December 
10, 1907. General Moerder was privy counselor in the government 
and president of the Institute Curatelle Maria-Feodorowna, one of 
the leading schools for the Deaf in Russia. He was a reader of 
foreign publications relating to the Deaf, among them the Assocta- 
TION Review, he being an active member of our Association. 
NATHAN FRANK WHIPPLE. 


On Wednesday evening, February 12, 1908, Mr. Nathan Frank 
Whipple, an oral teacher in the California Institution at Berkeley, 
dropped dead while officiating in his accustomed capacity as reader 
in the Christian Science Church, Oakland. Mr. Whipple had re- 
cently been suffering from an attack of grip, and this had probably 
weakened his heart. Mr. Whipple was a cousin of Zera Whipple, 
a teacher of the deaf, the founder of the Mystic (Conn.) Oral 
School, and the inventor of the Whipple Natural Alphabet, which 
was described by Miss Daisy Way at the first Lake George Sum- 
mer Meeting of the Association. (See, for her paper and illustra- 
tions of this Natural Alphabet, the Report of the First Summer 
Meeting.) Mr. Whipple began teaching the deaf at the age of 
thirty vears, at the Mystic School, and entered the California Insti- 
tution in 1886, where he continued his work until his death, at the 
age of fifty-nine years. The following resolutions of appreciation 
were adopted by his fellow teachers of the California Institution: 

Wuereas, The death of Mr. Whipple has removed from among 
us a valued colaborer and an esteemed friend, and 

WuereEas, We desire to express to his family our sympathy in 
this trying hour, therefore be it 
. Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Whipple this Institution 
and the profession of deaf-mute instruction at large have lost a 
teacher of rare success and ability and a man of high and noble 
character. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to his 
family and printed in the Annals, the AssocIATION REVIEW, and the 
California News. 

L. Morrat, 

R. S. FRENCH, 

Wa. A. CALDWELL, 
Committee. 
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VOLTA BUREAU. 


1331 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, 
Wasuincton, D. C., March 25, 1908. 
Mr. F. W. Boornu, 
1525 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Bootu: The sudden death of Mr. Hitz is, of course, 
as great a shock to you as it is to me. It is necessary that there 
should be some one to represent the Volta Bureau in the present 
emergency, and on behalf of the Trustees allow me to request you 
to act as Acting Superintendent of the Volta Bureau for the present. 

Mr. Howes will co-operate with you in every way. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 


1525 THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, 
WasuiInoton, D. C., March 26, 1908. 
Dr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
1331 Connecticut .ve., Washington, D. C. 

DrEAR Dr. BELL: Your letter of the 25th inst., conveying your 
request, on behalf of the Trustees of the Volta Bureau, that, in the 
present emergency attending the death of Mr. Hitz, I act as Acting 
Superintendent for the present, is duly acknowledged. 

Appreciating your trust, | accept the appointment, and await 
the further instructions of the Trustees. 

With deepest feelings of regret that death has removed our 
beloved friend from the scenes of his labors, and with the assurance 
that the great work that he has accomplished for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf shall be and remain for 
him his enduring monument, I am, 

Very sincerely vours, 
F. W. Booru. 


THE FEAR OF THE WRITTEN WORD. 


Our readers we feel assured will be interested in the scholarly 
paper given in this number under the above caption. As is known, 
the extent to which written language should be used in early in-_ 
struction by the oral method, is a burning question in continental 
European schools, and Mr. de Vries reflects, no doubt very generally, 
the views of those who would make use of written language in the 
early years of instruction, not as a substitute for speech, but to sup- 
plement and fortify it. It should be said that here in America, this 
question has scarcely, if at all, reached the controversial stage, and 
it may never do so, for, generally speaking, even in our strictly oral 
schools, there is, as there has always been, a large tolerance of the 
written word, introduced after a certain familiarity with the spoken 
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word has been established, particularly as read upon the lips. But 
the argument of the paper will excite thought among our teachers, 
which in itself will lead undoubtedly to a more exact valuing and 
placing, on their part, of the written word in relation to the several 
aims of instruction. F. W. B. 





CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 

TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF: 

The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be held at 
Rochester, New York, on Wednesday, May 6, 1908, at 10 o'clock 
a. m., at the Western New York Institution for the Deaf. 

The special business will be the election of five Directors to 
serve three years, in place of the retiring Directors whose term of 
office expires in 1908, viz., Z. F. Westervelt, Sarah Fuller, E. McK. 
Goodwin, E. A. Gruver, and Mrs. W. B. Weeden. In accordance 
with a provision of the constitution nominations for the office of 
Director must be made in writing, and received by the President 
and Secretary thirty (30) days before the date of the annual meeting. 
Only active members—or those whose dues are paid for the current 
vear—and life members may vote at this election. 

No literary program will be presented at this meeting, and 
only formal business matters, including reports of officers and com- 
mittees, will be considered. 

For further particulars address Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, Secretary, 
Institution for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

A. L. E. CRourer, 
President of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Signed : 
Z. F. WESTERVELT, Secretary. 
SPEECH AND VOICE TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 
OF THE DEAF. 

Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro, special teacher of speech and the 
use of the voice in the [lorace Mann School for the Deaf, in Boston, 
will open her summer class for a four weeks’ course of instruction, 
on the first day of July next. For prospectus, address Mrs. S. J. 
Monro, Room 518, Pierce Building, Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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Tongue manipulators, used by articulation teachers, for sale. 
Price, 40 cents each. Address the General Secretary. 





Reprints in pamphlet form of ‘‘My List of Homophenous 
Words’’ (words that look alike on the lips), by Emma Snow, may 
be obtained through the office of the General Secretary. Price for 
single copies, 25 cents. 





Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing teachers 
may avail themselves of the office of the General Secretary of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, so far as it may beof servicetothem. The General Secretary 
aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of Superintendents, belong- 
ing to the above classes, ready for use by any person who may write 
for them. 





THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. It is 
sent free to Active Members of the Association. Active member- 
ship is obtained upon payment to the Treasurer of the membership 
fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign currency—S8s. 4d. 
in English money; 8m. 2pfg.in German money; rofr. 2c. in French 
money; 7 kr. 50 ore. in Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish money; 


and rol. 2c. in Italian money. Postal money orders should be 
drawn on Washington, D. C., in favor of F. W. Booth. 


BLANK FORM FOR APPLICATION FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


To F. W. BOOTH, Gen. Sec'y and Treas., 
1525 Thirty-fifth Street N.W., Washington, D.C.: 

Ll hereby make application for Active Membership in the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf for the year 
Ig08. 

Enclosed please find $2.00 for the year’s dues, 


Signed, 


Address, 





